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My Lord, 
I Promiſe my ſelf, that the beſt 


Set of Thoughts were ever 


good Writing, will not be an un- 
3 — Offering to Your Lord- 
ſhip, who have always been in the 
' Wmolſt remarkable manner the Pa- 


and who have an Underſtanding 
AS ö 


produced on the Subject of 


tron of Learning and learned Men, 


r rr 
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DEDICATION. 


ſo finely turn'd for the reliſning 
every Thing that is Polite and Hu- 
man. 1 EN, 1 
Beautiful Paintings and Status 
feed the Eye with a raviſhing kind 
of Pleaſure; but excellent P- 
ſcriptions and Images in Writing 
elevate the Soul with Tranſport, 
and furniſh, of all others, the 
brighteſt Entertainment to thoſe | 
who are capable of taking in ſuch 
Refinements: It is therefore with 
the moſt exact Juſtice and Propri- 
cty, that I have the Honour to 
make the preſent Application: 
This Addreſs (if I may with Mo- 
deity ſo expreſs my felt ) is no In- 
truſion: Your Lordſhip's known 
Character demands it. = 
It was a noble Cuſtom, among 
the Romans, and truly worthy the 
Spirit of that gallant People, to 
take into their Protection the di- 
ſtreſsd WM: 


F A 
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DEDICATTON. 


ſtreſs d, not only of their own, 


but Foreign Nations; nor is there 


any Thing thro the whole Courſe 
bol their Hiſtory affords more Plea- 
ſure in the Contemplation, than 
that inviolable Juſtice and Honour 


which they exerciſed towards all 


their Clients and Dependants. Pa- 
tronage among them ſhone forth 
in its pure and natural Luſtre: 
There ſat a diſintereſted Beauty in 
all their Actions, and the Praiſe of 
doing great and good Things was 
the ſole Glory they aim'd at. I 
muſt confeſs, I have known the 


| 8 World too much and too well 


already to reflect on thoſe Things 
with Delight; I have learn'd too 
Z ſoon to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
& Uſage of the Antients and Mo- 
derns in this reſpect; but Your 
Lordſhip amply juſtifies me in the 
mentioning it, That Antient — 
as 4 
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DEDICAT ION. 


of Hoſpitality being reviv'd in 


the generous Patronage You af- 


ford to All, who have any Pre- 


make a Figure in them, have been 


tenſions to Wit, Learning, or Hu- 


manity: Your Beneficence flows 


out on Arts and Sciences with ſuch WM 
a Luxuriance, that none, who 


able to lie conceal'd from Your 


Notice, or to clude Your Favours. 


That Divine Principle, which 
prompts Men to liberal Actions, 
is a Debt due to the Character 
of many; but Your Lordſhip 
exerts it with ſuch uncommon BK 
Grace, and gives it ſo eaſy a Turn, 
that tho You confer the higheſt 


Favours on others, You ſeem only # 


to oblige Your Self. To practice 
Vertue is not altogether unuſual, 


but to refine upon it is admirable: 


To do worthy Things is great, but 
to do them handſomly is . - 
ky The 


Hluſtrious Houſe is loſt in that Tou 
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the other the Gentleman's 3 this is 
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Virtuous, but that Heroick. 


43s Honour, Loyalty, and Cou- 
tage have in all Ages been the di- 

ſtinguiſhing Characters of the Tre- 
lawnies; ſo the latter of theſe Qua- 


lities adds to the common Suf- 


frage of Mankind a Royal Teſti- 


mony, That of the witrieſt of all 


our Monarchs, who declar d it was 


a Virtue eſſential to Your Family, 


and inſeparable from the Name. 


Your Anceſtors; theſe Invaluable 


3 Theſe Excellencics Your Lordſhip 
may be faid to have deriv'd from 


Legacies they bequeathed to Tou; 


but You have enlarged (if I may 

uſe the Metaphor) Your Paternal 
Coat with fo many Additional 
Marks and Badges of Honour, that 


the Glory You receiv'd from Your 


reftect 
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reflect upon it, and Your great 
Progenitors were but as ſo many 
Stars which ferv'd to uſher up a 
more reſplendent Sun. Nature 
asks Time for the finiſhing a Ma- 
ſter-piece; ſhe makes her firſt Eſ= 
fays in Patterns of a leſs perfect 
Excellence; from hence ſhe pro- 

ceeds gradually to higher Im- 
provements, and forms many ſuc- 


ceſſive Trelawnies, till at laſt ſhe 8 


riſes into a Wincheſter. | 
Were Table to deſcribe in a juſt 
manner, with what Firmneſs Your 


that Church, whoſe Ornament 


You are, how You have animated 


all her Profeſſors by Your great 
Example, how bore her Enſigns 
in Triumph over Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion, how preferr d Impri- | 
ſonment to Diſhonour, and Dan- 
ger to Falſnood; in a word, what 
= Con- 


** 
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Conſtancy and Reſolution You 


You have expreſsd in the moſt 


perilous Times, how noble a Zeal 


at ſome Junctures, and how ex- 
emplary a Moderation art others; 


as Truth dictated, and the Necef-_ 


ſity of Things required; were I 
capable of placing theſe Things 


in their proper Light, I ſhould 


not only do Juſtice to Your Lord- 
ſhip, but Honour to my Coun- 
cry. 


Hac arte Pollux & vagus Her- 
cules BY 
Innixus arces attigit igneas ; 


ac Cuirinus 


Martis equis Acheronta fa- 
; 


Theſe, My Lord, are the Arts, 


which have deſervedly rais d You 


a to 


» & 


_ „ r wah 1 


.. 


co one of the moſt eminent Sta- 
8 tions in the Church 5 Theſc are TJ 
3 the Arts, which have made 1Iouũuj; 
| the Delight of the preſent Age; 
| and will make You the Admira- 
tion of the next; Theſe Truths, 
which render Panegyrick uſeleſs, 
and rob Flattery of its Name; In 
ſhort, theſe are Facts, which re- 
auirc the Talents of a more expe- 
] rienc d Writer than my felt, and 
| muſt be left to the Management | 
of that skilful Hiſtorian, who i 
ſhall be ſo happy as to Pen the 
Tranſactions of the Times in 
winch - You flouriſk'd. - 
My Lord, The more I have the 
Honour to contemplate theſe * 
Things, the more Satisfaction! 
find in reflecting on thoſe hap- 
py Ages of the World, when Arts 
found Sanctuary in Courts, and 
ere cheriſh'd in the Palace: Then 
| Kt 
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it was that Poets convers d with 
Kings, and Philoſophers were the 
Companions of Princes: Then it 
was, as Pliny elegantly obſerves, 
that Men lov'd Praiſe, becauſe 
they loyd to do praiſe-worthy 
Things; cvery City produced its 
Hero; all Men revered the 
Muſes neg an nnd 
4 Thoſe Times are in ſome mea- 
= {ure reſtor d by the Influence Your 
| Lordſhip has in theſe: Learning 
reigns in Your Palace, and Inge- 
nuity adorns Your Board; You 
have found out the Arts to recon- 
cile Magnificence with Prudence, 
and to join State to Affability; 
You live to Vertue, to Mankind, 
and Your Self; Wiſe even in Your 
Mirth, and Abſtemious in the 
midſt of Plenty. 
It is with great Reluctance that 
I ſuppreſs the ſtrong Deſire 1 _ 
"an 0 


PET 
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of indulging my Imagination on 
ſo bright a Theme; but the juſt 
Regard I have for the preciouſneſs 


of Your Lordſhip's Moments, with 
a due Senſe, that what I relate 
with Pleaſure, will be heard by 
You with Pain, over-bears my 
Fondneſs for ſuch a Purſuit. x 
Thus the very deſerving of i 


Praiſe, with reſpect to Your Lord- 


ſhip, is an Argument that ic ought 


not to be given. | 
Io take off therefore from the 
Tediouſneſs of this Addreſs and 


Worth by commending it, I will 
only add, That had our great 
Stateſman and Critick Longinus 
liv d in theſe Days, he might have 


diſcern d a certain Sublime in Life 

as well as Writing, an Air of Ma- 
jeſty in the Manners as well as 
Thoughts: There is in ſome 


Men 


Injury that is offer d to Modeſt | 


. 
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im 


informs their whole Behaviour, 


dinary Occurrences; there 1s a 
Tincture of Glory in the mean- 
eſt Incidents of their Lives; they 
breath nothing but Grandeur. 
The Application of this is ſo eaſy, 


© 4 I - 5 
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Regs 


Your Lordſhip. ; 

To conlude, I have Hopes, 
this Author's high Reputation will 
procure him an Indulgent Recep- 


tion from Your Lordſhip, that He 


a Place among Your Learned 
Gueſts, and that You cannot be 
diſpleaſed to ſee Precepts laid 
down, by which others may be 


Actions which Your Self enjoy 


— 


Men a Spirit of Greatneſs, which 


and gives them I know not what 
Elevation, even in the moſt or- 


that I am convinced every Man 
will know where to fix it, except 


will be permitted the Honour of 


enabled to Immortalize - thoſe 


che 


— _——— 


the God · like Conſciouſneſs to 
ve perform d. I am with the 
moſt profou nd Ref pect, 


My LORD, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt 


Hbealient and Devoted 


Humble Servant, 
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to any one, who has a juſt and critical 
=. Taſte of the Writings of the Amtients, 
to conſider, how many noble and uſeful 
Works have been ſwailowed up in the Ocean 
of Time. Of what Important Value ſeveral 
of them were, is 10 be colleed from the Cha- 
rafter whichContemporary Authors and others 
have given us of them, a Circumſtance, 
that ſerves only to aggravate our Pain for 
their Loſi, Of all the Labours, which have 
ſuffer d, or totally periſb d in this Wreck, 
there are few deſerve more to be regretted 
than thoſe various Traòt of Longinus, the 
Titles of which are confuſedly recounted by 
_ Suidas and Porphiry, to the Number of 
Twenty Five : It appears, they were moſt 
of them Works of Criticiſm; and if we 
away judge by what is left, each muſt have 
| been a Maſter-yiece in its kind: This litthe 
Treatiſe of the Sublime, or as Caſaubon 
ſtiles it, this Golden Book, is the only _ 


— 
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PREFACE. 
that has been preſerved ; and even This 


| comes to us very much mutilated and im- 
ö perfect in ſeveral Places. There is however 
1 enough of it remaining io furniſh out the 
1 beſt Piece ef Rhetorickgthe World ever ſa p, = 
| and to lead) ws to a true Reli of thoſe ex- 
= cellent Writings which we have the good 
ll! fortune not to have laſt, as Homer, Euri- 
pides, Plato, Demoſthenes, . ec. The 
Beauties of theſe inimitable Poets and Ora 
tors are pointed ont in the moſt agreeable, 
| lively, and enforcing manner; and the Me- 
1  #hods, by which others may arrive at the 
| ſame Perſections, laid down with great Ni- 
| cety aud Elegance. The Reader will fur. 
# ther ob ſer ve, as has indeed been obſerved by 
all, that the Sublime, ſo much contended for, 
+ frequently exemplified in the very Wards 
in which it is treated, In one word, that 
Air of an honeſt Man, that Spirit of Po- 
liteneſs, that Elevation both of Thought and 
Language, and that piercing Judgment 
wich runs through the whole Work, are 
things ſo well known to the Learned; and 
fo amply confirm d by the concurring Teſti- 
} monies of the greateſt Men, that it were 
.but an unprofitable Tak to add any, thing 
more to what bas already been ſaid upon 


©, 


Dionyſius 


PREFACE. 


Dionykus 3 Longinus ir ſuppoſed to bave 
. of eminent and worthy Parents 


but what his Father's Name was, Nobody, 
"7 Cl I find, has been able to diſcover c This 
ems to have beers no ſmall Diſappointment 
3 to ſome Annotators and Others, who have 
q 53 57% highly condemm d the regligent and 
IR ancurious Temper of Antiquity in letting ſo 
7 weighty 4 Matter eſcape their Obſervation * 
XZ What particular Country he owed: his Birth 
to, i 4s lamely, tho 2 7 conjedur 'd; 
except that be was a Grecian in general, 
W which I think nb one has bitherto offer d 

10 diſpmte. The Uncertainty our Predecef- 
= ſors baue left us in, as to theſe grand Points, 
| may perhaps be a very great Mit fortune; but 
ty are of too nice a Nature to be diſs 
cuſſed in this Place, and Things which I be- 
 lizve the Reader will be as. little concern d 
E as my ſelf, I ſhall take no further Notice 
of them. To proteed, we are told the Name 
= of our Author s Mother was Phrontonis 5 
li. Lady was the Siftet of Cornelius 
| Phronto, the Orator, who tangbt Rhetorick 
| in great. Repute at Athens, Td when be 


8 reſt; it 3s reported of Longinus, that be 
tragelld over great part of the World in 
lun Youth; for the finiſhing his Studies; and 
* the jak of — ng with the moſt 1 
brat 


| died, made Longinus his Heir. As for the 


brated Men of his Ave ge, among whom are 
| Particularly named Ammonius and Origen. 
this is what is related by bimelf in one of | 
bis Fragments. He flourifh'd ſome Tears at. | 1 
Athens, and was undoubtedly a great Phi- 2 
lo ſopher as well 4s Rhetorician, as may be 
underſtood, not only from the Titles of ſome 
-4 thoſe Books which are loſt, but from the 
imonies of Porphiry - and — 2 1 N 
The former of theſe was his Scholar, and | 4 2 
the — in the Lives of the Philoſophers, | 8 
is laviſþ even to Extr.zvagance, in the En- 
cominms he gives him. If we may credit 
mhat thoſe Writers fa y, 4 was acknowledg- 
ed as the Sovereign Judge and Arbitrator 
of the Merit of all Compoſitions, and held 
in ſo great eſteem, — in Matters of Learu- 
ing and Eloquence, nothing was allow 'd as 
current, till it had receiv d bis Stamp and 
Authority His Judgment was Arbitrary, 
1 and all Men condemm d or e d as he 
| direded. 8 1 8 _—— 
As Longinus was the moſt eminent cri. pb 
tick of his Time, ſo was he alſo a Stateſman 
of the firſt Rank, being in the bigheſt Credit F 
with Zenoby, Queen 2 the Palmyrenians, 1 
that noble 52 ter the Death i | 
ber 2 Odenarus, js her ſe 
ween of the Ea e 38 ſuppoſed to beve | 
F2 = the Ante 7 that FO Letter which | 


he | 


. 
#y. 
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Þ | ſbe wrote to the Emperor Autelian, an 


= 0 


= Death. As the Death of this great Mar, 


Times afford; I ſhall inſert here the Account 
tat is given of it by Flavius Vopiſcus. 
Ji Eaſtern Princeſs, as be informs us, 
pon the Defeat of ber Army, retir d to Pal- 

XX myra, whither ſhe was purſued by Aurelian, 
and ſoon afier beſieg'd : She made a gallant 
| = Defence, and held the Toms with incredi- 
ble Bravery ; which ſo puzzled the Roman 
Emper 


s or, that he wrote her a Letter, where- 
iv he offer d her her Life, and a Place of 
= Retreat, provided ſhe would ſurrender with- 
ii a certain Time. The poſture of her Af 


4 | quir d a milder ſort of Anſwer than that ſhe 
= made. The Air of her Letter is very par- 
= ticular, and therefore I will inſert it. 


* * 0 
« 1 a 
* o 
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Hatt, to the Emperor Au- 


relian. 


© | 15 
1 O Man ever made ſo haughty a 
. Demand as yours. It is Valour, 


AKurelian, which mult giye Succeſs in War, 


Bias You 


_— - — 


which aſterwardt proud the occaſton of his 


r one f the moſt tragical Incidents thoſe 


fairs at that Time, Vopiſcus obſerves, re- 


— 8 — 8 = ä — 5 
1 o 


You command me to ſubmit my ſelf, as 
if you was ignorant, that Cleopatra choſe i 
rather to die with the Title of a Queen, 
than to live poſſeſs d of all other Dig- 
nities without it. The Sarazers Arm for: 
us; the Armenians have declar d in our 
Favour. A Troop of Highway- men has 
defeated your whole Army in Syria. 
Judge what you are to expect when all 
theſe Forces ſhali join. You will abate 
ſomewhar of that — with which, 
as abſolute Maſter of the Univerſe, you 4 
command me to ſurrender, 7 | 


No twithſlending this ſwelling 1 5 
the Town was ſoon taken, and the Queen 
intercepted, as ſhe was endeavouring 10 
make her Eſcape fo the Perſians. Her the 
Emperor reſeru' to grace his Trinmph ʒ but 
Longinus, among others, was put to Death, 
on pretence of the preceding Epiſtle, of which 
he was Juſpected to be the Author, tho it . 
wrifter in the Syriack Tongue. © 

Zoſimus further ſays, that Zenobie her 
ſuf was his Accuſer, n. to ham the 
violent Meaſures ſhe had taken's They both 
agree, that He was univerſally river 1 
and the latter add, that he. died wiib 
the moſt HervickConſtancy, conſolatingthoſe 
who were tonth'd with alen and =P 
for ow Ry — To 1 | 
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= FX this Ae may be depended 
== were no Injury to the greateſt Philoſophers 
== and Heroes of Antiquity mn. b 
9 * with theme. | 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & ta 
- us Woes; | - 
Tentantem e lere prefentibus 


on, it 


4 = 


ed — to attempt great 2 but at the 
© I ſame time be preſero d in adverſe 4 Hair 

= that Oequanimity and C onflancy which. * 
= peculiar to great Minds. 
= As to the preſent Performance, I intend 
= 2o ſay but little of it. It is indeed obſerv d 
= by Mr. Dacier and Others, that of all.the 
— Authors, there are none ſo diffiealt + 
10 be tranſlated as the Rhetoricians ;. to 
== which I ſhall add a Remark of Mr. Dei pre- 
aux pon the' ſame Sul jet: It is an eaſy 
matter, ſays that Author, for a Latin Tran- 
f lator to bring himſelf fairly off even in 
ſuch places as he does not underſtand ; 
all he has to do, is to render the Greek | 
word for word, and to find out ſuch Ex- 
2 as may ſeem at leaſt inte 
n the mean time, the Reader, who very 
often apprehends nothing of the matter, 

is 
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is apt rather to attribute the Fault to 
himielf than to the Ignorance of the Tran- 
ſlator. It fares quite otherwiſe with thoſe 
Tranſlations that are made in a vulgar 
Tongue; every Thing which the Reader 
does not underſtand is declared Nonſenſe, 


and the Tranſlator only is anſwerable for 6 
it: Nay, the very Faults of his Author 
are imputed to him, and he is obliged in 


many places to reftify them, without 
daring at the ſame time to depart from 


the Senſe. | 
For my own part, 1 have endeavour das 


awake — _ 9h in the free familiar = 
Style of « Gentleman, and to take from hin, 


2 ar as J was able, the Stiffneſs 7 Cn 
Is order io give him an 2 Dreſt 


obliged to indulge my ſelf in "ſome Latitude, = 
but have nevertheleſs all along preſerved the 
775 fri Regard for his true Senſe and 
eaning. The Poetical Quotations, which 

are the moſt material part, are all new ren- 
. Sappho's Ode only was ſo well done 

to my Hands, that I did not think it worth 
whit to re-tranſlate it. In a word, I have 
| done the beſt I could; and if any one ſhall % 
bereafier think fit to give the Publick a let. 
ter Verſion, he will wy Banur gement. 5 


of 


= — that a faſhionable one, I have been 


mY PRE FACE. 


= Of the Author himſelf, it may be obſery'd 
in general, that be ſeems 10 labour under one 
== Fault; but it is the ſame with almoſt al} Au- 
== thors, at leaſt all that I have met with, are 
ore or leſs guilty ef; I mean want of Per- 
=X ſpicuity. The reaſon of this may probably be, 
XX that the generality of Writers are rather apt 
1 conſider, with how much Delicacy and 
Fuesgi, than how clearly, they ſhall ex 
=X preſs their Thoughts, a thing which frequent-- 
. betrays them into ſuch Stifſneſſes and For- 
== malities of Didion, that it is with great 
7 diffentty jon comprebend their meaning. 
= Longinus, if in any thing, as I have bint- 
= ed, errs in this; be diſcovers too apparent 
= ar Affectation of Brevity, even beyond what 
= the Greek Language it ſelf will admit of, 
tho otherwiſe wonderfully adapted for cloſe- 
= reſr, and the throwing a great deal of Mat- 
= ter into a little compaſs : To this I may den- 
= ture to add, that his Language is bis leaſt 
valuable part. As I have endeavoured 1 
remedy the above-mentioned Deſect, ſo 1 
= have purpoſely avoided clogging the Book 
with Notes, Comments, Marginal Refle@i- 
ons, and thoſe other heavy Appurtenances of 
= Learning, which however they may ſerve for 
= Oftertation to the Writer, cannot poſſibly be 
of uſe to the Reader, I mean the Engliſh one, 
for whom this Work is primarily W 
5 "ET « 
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Srome of Pleaſure 


nals, 1 7 bd, 
23s boped, will not prove altogether nnuſe= 
fal, as having & natural Teudency to revive 
that Fenerataam for Antiquity, which ſeems 
ins pens 2 io be hoſt in this Age, 


ceuery thing they A untlerſtand. 


beautifel Paſſges, which are ſo frequent- 


pr 0 or fe on the —_ Us Philoſophers, 
fa' happily and varionſly illu- 
— will at le 


— eh in us worthy Sen. 


timents of thoſe illuſtrious Dead : And this, 
one think,, muſt naturally grow into 


an Ambition of being more converſant and 


familiar with their Writings, and beget a 


of adding new Diſcoveries 10 thoſe 
already | pointed ont, One engaging 


2. 


and's it is with reluctauce we leave a delights 


ful Landekip, I ng ir in 
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Ou may remember, Terentiamus 
that upon our reading over to- 
gether Cecilius's little Treatiſe 
= concerning the Sublime, we a- 
greed, That the Stile did not anſwer the 
3 of the Subject; That the priti- 
cipal Points in that Argument were not 
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touched upon; and, in ſhort, That ſuch 


Ja Work could not be of any great advan- 
tage to the Reader, which is yet the main 
thing every Writer ought to have in view : 
Beſides that, in the treating of any Art, 
there are two things always to be conſi- 

der d; the firſt is, to make one's Subject 
rightly underſtood ; the ſecond, which 
4 l che 
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the not in * yet in effect is firſt; E 
_ conſiſts in pointing out the methods by i 


himſelf to one of theſe, endeavouring 1 


this Grand or Sublime i is; as if it were a "= 


Subject, L will, (for the fake of'obliging 


you ſhall carefully reviſe my Work with 
me, and give me yotr Segmente upon it, 
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which the thing we Ipeak of may be at- 
tain d. Cecilius has altogether confin d 


to ſhew, by a multitude of Words, what 


matter utterly unknown: But as to the 7 
means of making ones ſelf Maſter of the # 
Sublime, there he is ſilent, he does not 8 
{ay one word of ity but palles it over, 1 
know not how, 5a'Thing abſolttely un- 
neceſſary. After all, —— ic Au- 
thor is not ſo much to blame for his | 
omiſſions, as he is to be commended for 
the pains he has been at, and the good 
deſign he had in it. But, Sperl ln, "2 
fince you have made it your requeſt, that E 
T alfo ſhould write ſomething upon this 


you) )rry,if T can make any proper or Ufe- - i 
| fervations thers 8. 00% Ul 
uh Tre for Be | -M | 

Bur believe me, Dear Ter ffn, the F 
Conditions on which I write, are, chat 


with that Trutli and Sincerity, hell 'F 
ought to be uſed: be prend, 155 3 
8 Pythagoras has very well obſer v Gerd. F 3 


eat Knowledge 
II need not — m 
e marcer, which ebert, but 
have been neceſſary for me to have pre- 
miſed, vis. That the Sovereig 
on and excellence of good Wriring 


can in . 72 much feats the gods, 


as in a un andi in ſpeaking _ 


Tuusb, o nn erty 3 
But as I write to you, who are 2 Man 
_ Learning, 


elf about feve- 


8 con- 
ſiſts in this very- thing, Sublime; and that 
tis this which has given that ichmortal 
reputation and glory to the greateſt Poets, 
and moſt celebrated Authors of Anti- 


quity. F 
For, to peak properly, the Scblims 


rather raviſhes than perſuades; it creates 


in us a certain. tranſport and a 
mixed with aſtomit hment and ſurprize, 
which is altogether diſtin& from barely 


pleaſing or — We may ſay of the 


Art of Perſwaſion, that in general it has no 


more power over us than we pleaſe; but 
not ſa pf the Sublime: It gives Writing 
= pos nobleneſs and vigour, an irre- 
as ble force which elevates the Soul of 
= every one that hears it. As for delicacy 
of Invention, and the beauty and regu- 
larity of Diſpoſitiort ; they are things 


which are not diſcernable from one or 


C 2 two. 
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two Paſſages in a Diſcourſe : It is very 
well, if they appear in the general tenour 
of the whole : But when once the Sub- 
lime comes to ſhine out in its proper 
place, it bears all before it like a Hurri- 
cane, and preſents, at one view, the Ora- 
tor's whole collected force; but tis ſu- 
perfluous to mention theſe and the like 

ings to you, who are ſo well vers d in 
all ſorts af Literature, and are capable, 
if you think fit, of reading me a much 
better Lecture upon the ſame Topick. 
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CHAP. Il 


1 T HE firſt thing to be conſider d, is, 
5g Whether there be a particular Art in 
2X Sublimity ; for there are ſome; People 
imagin, that tis utterly wrong to attempt 
to reduce it into Art, and lay down Pre. 
cepts for it; the Sublime, ſay they, is 
born with us, and is not to be learn d; 
the only Art of coming at it 1s to have it 
by Nature. Then, as they pretend, 


there are ſeveral Works, which ought to 
be the ſole production of Nature; to 


"a 


bind them up with Rules were to take 
= away all manner of Spirit from them, 
and render them dry, jejune, and inſipid , 
but I'm ſatisfyed, if we look well into 
the thing, we ſhall find it other. 


3 


And indeed, tho Nature never gives 
herſelf a greater looſe than in ſublime 
and pathetick Diſcourſes, yet one may 
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the conduct of Chance, nor is at all an 


Enemy to Rules and Art: I will acknow- 


ledge, that in every Production we ought 
to make her the fundamental Princip! 
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and Baſis to — upon 3 but than tis as 
certain, that the Mind ſtands in need of 
Method to direct it, both to ſay that 
which is proper, and to ſay it in the 
right place, and that this method may 
very much contribute towards the acqui- 
ring to our ſelves a certain habit and per- 
fection in Sublimity. A Ship, if aban- 
don d to its its own levity, and deſtitute 
of the due proportion of Ballaſt, will be 
in great danger of being loſt; and ſo it is 
— 5 ſublime, When hurried away by 
the meer impetuoſity of unexperienced, 
uncultivated Nature, The Mind has 
very often as great occafion for a Bridle 
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as a Spur. Demoſthenes ſomewhere ſays, | 


That the greateſt good that can arrive to 
But yet 
importance, 


245 in bur Lives is to be happy 7 
there is another of no le 


fiſt ; I mean, to know how to govern our 


ſelves with Prudence, We may ſay as 


much with regard to Writing; Nature 
Is the firſt and moſt neceſſary ſtep to- 
wards Sublimity ; but if ſhe is not con- 
ducted by Art, ſhe wanders blindly with- 
dut knowing where ſhe goes, 5 upon 
what Errand.----Henceproceed ſuch ex- 
travagant Thoughts as theſe. Torrents 
rope 0 in flame, e in the ＋ 


* 3 
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and without which the firſt cannot ſub- 


Dianvs13s Loxalxus. 
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1 77 A ad ſeveral fuch like Modes 
of Ext preſlion, with which this CES 
= bounds Now theſe Things 
really Great and Tra; ical, 123 = 
and Bombaſt. Phraſes thus cnn 
with -unnatural Idèeas rather troy 
1 poil the Diſcourfe than le . 
1 — it, infomuch that when one' views 
them near, and, as it _ in open 
day, what appear d at firſt fight ſo ter- 
rible, becomes all of a ft ud en triflin 
and adler But if in Tragedy, which 
z in its nature us and magnifi- 
cent, it be an i 119 rtable Fault in an 
Author to ſwell extravagantly and aut 
of ſeaſon, with how much more reaſon 
ought it to be condemn'd in ordinary 
Sauen ? Hence is it, that 'Leontinas 
Gorgias was fo juſtly derided for having 
call Ferxes, R Fove of the Perſians, 
od Vultures, animated Sepulchres. Nor 
has Calliſtbenes been treated with leſs 
ſeverity, who, in certain places of his 
Writings, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
riſe as to fly qut of fight, But in my 
© Opinion there is not among them all one 
= overſwol En and bi as ' Clitarcus, 
That Man, I vow to God, froth 
and Garfide, He ſeem ſeems, to 5 one, 
Whg, af ay _ of Sophocles's 
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Words, 1 enormouſly wide to blow a 


little Flagellet : One may. paſs the ſame 


Judgment upon Amphicrates, Hegefias 9 
and Matris: Thoſe Authors e. 9 


ſometimes, That they are inſpired an 


poſed with Divine Raptures, inſtead of 
Thund'ring, as they ſuppoſe, trifle moſt 8 
5 egiouſly, and are childiſhly ridicu- 


It is certain, in matter of Eloquenee, 


there is nothing more difficult to be a- 
voided than Bombaſt, for as in all 
things we naturally affect the Grand or 


Sublime, and do not ſeem to fear any 


thing ſo much as the Imputation of In- 


— Expptinels, and has ſometimes = quite 


ſipidneſs, or want of Spirit, it ſo hap- 
pens, I know not how, that moſt Writ- 


ers fall into the Vice founded upon this 


common Maxim. 


He greath falls, who falls in erte 
Attempsi. 2 . 


e 


In the mean time it is not to be 


doubted, but Bombaſt or Tumour is as 


vicious in Writing as in the Body: 
The outfide is nothing but Appearance 
and Deceit, the inſide all Vacancy and 
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different Effect from the Sublime; for, 

Jas the Proverb ſays, What is more drff 
XZ :ban 2 Dropfical Perſqu ss 


And, good now, after all, What is 
this ſame Puerility we are ſpeaking: of 2 
=Z why, tis evidently no other than the 
Thought of a School-Boy, which, by 
being too far fetch d, becomes Cold and 
Starvd: This is generally the Fault of 
=E thoſe, who, forſooth, muſt be every now 
and then ſaying ſomething that's Bright 
and Extraordinary ; but more eſpecially 
of thoſe, who are at a great deal of pains 
to be Pleaſant and Agreeable ; for in 
the End, their too eager Endeavours af- 
ter a Figurative Stile betray them into 
the groſeſſ AﬀeRation, 
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There is a third Fault as oppoſite to — 

the Sublime as the other two; and this 

regards the Pathetic : Theodorus calls 

that an unſeaſonable Rage, when a Man 

heats himſelf nothing to the purpoſe, or 

when he's tranſported to Exceſs, tho' 

the Subject admits but of a moderate 

Warmth: And indeed one very often 

meets with Orators, who, as if they 

were drunk, ſuffer themfelves to be hur- 

fied away with Paſſions, which have no- 
. thing 


4 
U 


* „ ht 


thing to do with the Bufineſs in hand, 
Hurt which are to themfelves, and 
which they brought with them from 
School; ſo that no body being in the 
leaſt affected with what they ſay, they 


ſeldom fail to render themſelves con- 


temptible and odious: This being the 


- 


neceſſary reſult of bluſtring and rav- 


a 


tinue unmoved. But we ſhall take oc- 
cation to ſpeak of what relates to tho 


Paſſions 1 


in angeher place. 
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"9 A S to what regards that ſtarv'd pu- 
HA erile Stile of which we have been 
peaking, Timæus is full of it. That 
Author is Skilful enough in other re- 
ſpects; he is not wanting ſometimes in 
the Sublime: He knows a great deal, 
and ſays ſenſible things enough : But 
he 1s ſo naturally inclin d to cenſure 
the Vices of others, tho blind to his 
= own; and ſo over- curious to ſet forth 
neu Fancies, that that very thing is the 
| cauſe that he often falls into the laſt pu- 
erility. I ſhall content myſelf with pro- 
ducing only one or two Inſtances, be- 
cauſe Cecilius has reported a great num- 
ber. In praiſing Alexander the Great, 
He has, ſays he, conquer d all  Afia 
in leſs time than Iſocrates took to write 
bis Panegyric. What an excellent com- 
pariſon is here found out for Alexander 
tbe Great, vix. a Rhetorician? By the 
ſame Rule, Timæus, it will follow, 
that the Lacedæmoniant ought to yield 
the Prize of Valour to Iſocrates, lince 
they were thirty Years in taking bom. 
e T9 ene 
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City 7 Melons, and he but ten in ma- 
king his Panegyric. 


But, ſpeaking of the Athenians, who 
were Priſoners of War of Sicily, what 
an Exclamation do you think he makes 
uſe of? This was, ſays he, a Fudgment 


from Heaven, on the account of their Im- 


piety to the God Hermes, alias, Mercu- 
ry, whoſe Statues they had maimed ; 


eſpecially confi 72 dering, Naben werig 1 
Captain in the Enemies Army who has 
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derived his Name from Hermes, from 


Father to Son, VIZ. Hermocrates, the 
In good truth, my 


Son of Hermon. 
Friend, I am amazed, that he has nat 


viz. That the Gods 


Heraclder by reaſon- of the * re- 
ſpect 
* Jupiter and H. arculey. | 


But to- what: ourpoſe ſhould we men 
glen any thing further of Timeus? 
Thoſe Heroes of Antiquity, thoſe illu- 
ſtrious Scholars of Socrates, 17 ca 
and Plato; even they ſometimes t 
themſelves ſo far as to let ſomewh t 


| iow and puerile ebe them in their 
x Writings ; 


ſaid the ſame thing of Denys the Ian 4 : 
permitted him to 
be ex pelled his Kingdom by Dion and 2 ; 
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writings: As for Inſtance, The former 
of theſe, in his Book concerning the 
the Republic of the Lacedæmonians, has 
theſe words ; One can no more hear their 
Voices than if they were made of Woods 
they turn their Eyes no more than if they 
were Braſs: In ſport, Tou would ſwear 
bey were more modeft than thoſe parts 
I the Hees which we call in Greek by 
be Name of the Virgins. It had been 
more proper for Amphicrates than Teno- 
ppbon to have calld the Apples of the 
Eye Virgins full of Modeſiy. Good God! 
What extravagance of Thought is here! 
becauſe the Greek Word Kee), which 
ſignifies the Apple of the Eye, ſignifies 
„ alſo 2 Virgin, to ſuppoſe therefore, that 
all theſe Apples of the Eyes muſt be 
1univerſally eſteem d modeſt Virgins ! At 
the ſame time, there is not, perhaps, a 
palace about us, which can ſo properly 
4 ' be call'd the Seat of Impudence, as the 
Eye. And tis for this reaſon that Ho- 
= mer, to expreſs an Impudent Fellow, 
terms him, 2 Drunkard, who carries the 
im e a Dog in his Eyes, In the 
mean time, twas notable in Timæus, not 
to be able to ſee ſo cold and miſerable 
2 Thought in Aenophon, without chal- 
lenging it as a piece of Goods that 
> | | „ had 
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had been ſtoln from him by that Au- 
thor. And ſee how he manages it in 
the Life of Agathocles, Is it not a firange i 
thing, ſays he, that be ſhould raviſh bis 
own Couſin, who had been juſt married 
to another Man? That he ſbould raviſh 8 
ber, I ſay, the very next Day after ber 
Nuptials ? For who is there that could 
have done ſuch a thing, bad be but bad 
Virgins in bis Eyes, and not the moit 
impuilent Apples that ever were # - 


But whit ſhall we fay of tlie Divine 
Plato, who, ſpeaking of thofe Tables 
whereon the public Acts were written; 
lays, Having written all theſe things, "i 
they ſpall place thoſe Monuments of 'Cy- 
preſs in the Temples ? And in another 
place, concerning the Walls, As far the 
Walls, Megillus, I would, agreeable to 
the Opinion of | the Spartans, let them 
fleep upon the Ground, and never cauſs 
them to riſe more. Of much ſuch; 4 
ridiculous Strain is that of * Herodotus; 
when he calls handfome Women De. 
fores e But that, however, ſeems, in 
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fome meaſure, pardonable ins the place 
tis in, ſince tis ſpoken by a 0 
of Barbarians, in the midſt of An 
and Debauchery; but yet the Perſons 
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are not ſufficient entirely to excuſe the 
a meanneſs of the thing; not would a 
X Man, for the ſake of the idle pleaſure 
ha may receive from ſo poor a Jeſt; run 
cke hazard of diſpleaſing all Polterity. 
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X 'A LE Affectations of this kind, 
AA which are, in themſelves, ſo tri- , 
= vial and low, proceed from the ſame 
= Caule, vis. too great a deſire of find- 
ing out ſuch Thoughts as are new and 
= unobvious: And this is the common 
Miſchief of moſt Writers to this Day ; 
for ill Effects are frequently derived 
from the ſame Source with good ones; 
and thoſe very things, which, on ſome 
Occaſions, contribute moſt to the Em- 
belliſhment of our Works, thoſe very 
things, I ſay, which conſtitute the Beau- 
ty, the Grandeur and Grace of Elocuti- 
on, have at other times quite different 
| Effects; 


E 
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Effects; as may be eaſily obſerv'd in Hy- 
perboles, and thoſe Figures which we 


call Plurals, How dangerous it may 


Fruits, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, of ä⁶ 


_ riving ſooner at this Knowledge. 


be to make uſe of thoſe, we ſhall take 
an Opportunity to ſhew, in the Sequel. 


ry difficult Matter, and muſt be the 
Effe& of long Experience, and the laſt 


a finiſh'd courſe of Studies. Neverthe- 
leſs, we'll. endeavour, as far as we are 
able, to point out ſome Method of ar- 
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At preſent, let us conſider, how we 
may beſt avoid thoſe Faults which ſo 
often creep into the Sublime; and 
this we may compaſs, provided we can 
once get a clear and diſtinct Knowledge 
of the true Sublime, and be able to 
form a right Judgment upon it. But 
this, it muſt be acknowledged, is a ve» 
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5 o mn ew then, 1 
8 - that in Common Life, nothing 
pught to be reputed Great, which it ar- 
| | 1 1 2 true Greatneſs: to contemn: Such 
0 EF e Riches, Dignities, Honour, Power, 
End thoſe other 7 — and deluſory 
= Things, which, notwithſtanding all their 
n outward P will never be eſteemed 
real and ſ ubfiarial Goods in the Judg- 
ment of a wiſe Man. On the contra- 
i: greater Good can accrue to us 
to be able to deſpiſe them; and 
cherefore we leſs admire — who actu- 
bred poſſeſs them, than thoſe who, when, 
Fa it in their power to do ſo, 
t them wich. a noble Diſdain and 


1 &: EY 
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The Going 1 we — to form 
wich regard to the Works of Poets and 


Orators, that is, we ought to be parti- 
cularly cautious, leſt we miſtake for Su- 
= blime, what is but the nce and 
= ſhadow of it; a multitude of big Words 
1 N together, which, if well ex- 
* amined, 


amined, are nothing MT Noiſe = Ve 

ur, and conſe uant re worthy of 
| — Contempt n Adar tion. There 
is this peculiar in the true Sublime, that, 
when one hears it, it elevatenths Soy, 5 
and makes her eoncelue, as it were ſo 1 
what greutet of herſelf; it fills her 
with Pfeafure, and a certain noble Pride, 
28 if the R herſelf had. org wht ſhe "oy 
—_— heard, . b a; Fa 


Ital neee a * goct 
and Tafte in theſes Matters ſhall repeat 
to us a Paſſage of any Author. I after 
having heard this Paſſage feveral times, 
we do not find the Soul ſenſibly exalt- 
ed, nor retaining an Idea fuperiourievets 
to 31 K fk: but find; on yr 1 
trary, that it finks and cannot T 
itfelt” we may eonelude, there — 
thing of Sublime there, but that: it is 
an empty ſound of Words, which only 
tinkles in the Ear and leave no impreſſi- 
on in the Mind. It is a infallible 
Mark of Sublime, when we find a Diſ- 
courſe dwells ſtrongly upon our Minds; 
when at ffrſt view it has an Influence: up- 
on us, which tis very difficult, if nor ⁵⁶ 

inhpoſſible, to — and * afterwards ® 


it 
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it remains with us, ſo as hardly ever to 
be effaced: In a ward, i ine that to 
be truly Sublime, which pleaſes in all 
Kits Parts, and which ple⸗ 
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an nei nothing; 
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5 HERE are, ile uſecthe Ex: 
1 preſſion, five pris cipal Sources of. 
Sublime; but thaſe fibe pre ſuppoſe, as 
their common / Foundation, a Faculty 
or Talent for Speaking, mn Which, 


i 5 


1 e - pig 8 4 
This. being admitted, that firſt and. 
moſt confiderable is, a certain Force and 


_ Superiority of — which prompts 


a Man to think Happily and Greatly, as 
we have already ſhewn, in our Commen- 
tary upon 4. enophon. 


The Second, conſiſts in the Pathetic : 


I underſtand by the Pathetic, that Rap- 
ture and that natural Vehemence which 


affects and moves: Theſe two firſt are 
almoſt wholly owing to Nature, and 
muſt be born with us, whereas the o- 
thers depend partly upon Art. 

The Third, is no other than Fi gures 
turn d after various manners: a Fi- 
gures are of two ſorts, either as they 


regard 
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regard the. ee r a5 they regard 


Vickion. T 
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bleneſs of Expreſſion: : Which alſo has 
two Parts, .viz. The choice of Words, 
and the elegant and figurative Wee 


As for the Fifth, Which. properly 


Lig” 1s what creates the Sublime, 
_ H. fooling it all the reſt: Tis the 
Art o ing and ranging Words in 
all their May ni cence and Dignity. 


A 0 now let us 8 what there 
is remarkable in every one of theſe Spe- 
cies in pena But, by the By, we 
r Notice, Ak. Cœęi las has for- 
got ſome 75 them, and among others, 
N he did 
58 7 Tit Thar the Sublime. and 
Father 15 not ſubſiſt one without the 
8 that they were in Eſſect oe 
5. he is under a Miſtake; for 

d are Paſſians which have. nothing 
of the Sublime, and which have even 


ſo glewhat Low, ſuch as Affliction, Fear, 


Sorrow. On the contrary, there axe a 
you many f 11 * Nob! $399 io 


ud 


. WORK 


; which yet leave'no root! _ 
fion. Such among a Thouſand 

is that of Homer, where he ſpeaks with 
10 much boldneſs of che loi ex. | 1 


High on'Ol 


ympus, Oh hey: pe 
And beap'd on Oſſa : Head umeiluy Pe- 


Hon, 
with all bis Erg, 5. el 


Trembli 
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What blen is yet more grog. 


| nd 15 bad ure h don t, &c. x 
4 * 5 Gaylr L. 11. 


It is obſervable ip Proſe, chat b Pane 
eis. and all thoſe iſcourſes which' are 
made chiefly for Oſtentation, 
throughout with the Sublime, tho, 
the moſt part, they have nothing NP 
lian. And hence it is, that thoſe Ora- 
tors are commonly leaſt fit for. Puney x- 
vir, whio' tre wolf Pathetical, and thofe 
who faceeed moſt in Panegyric," under. 
Kang keaſt How to touch the Pallonb. x4 


* $1311 >> 11911 on nwo 


But If Ceci ius imagin d, that WR. 
thetic did not at aka "contribute to the 
1 m_ 
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Sublime, and that, conſequently, 'twas 
to no purpoſe to, ſpeak of -it, he is as 
much miſtaken as before : "For I Fes 
affirm, that there is, perhaps, not ng 
which more cles Diſcoutſe th 

Beautiful Bohn g Touch, or "a Wall 
wrou ſhon, roperly introduced 
In 1255 tis a Kind of Entkuſiaſm anc 
noble Fury, which afiimates àn Oratjen, 
and — 4 ee irit that tig 
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OW, tho the Firſt andmoſt;confi- 
derable of the Five Things I have 
been mentioning, I mean, that natural 
Superiority of Genius which prompts a 
Man to think happily, be rather the Gift 
of Heaven, than a Quality to be Acquir'd, 
vet ought we, as far as we are able, to 
form and inure our Minds to great 
Things, and keep them continually poſſeſt 
with generous and noble Sentiments. 


But if it be demanded, how this may 
be learn d, I have written in another 
, that the elevated Genius I ſpeak of, 
1s, as it were, a Mirrour,which repreſents 
2 Great Soul: And 'tis for this Reaſon 
we often admire a Man's naked Thought, 
tho unaceompanied with Words, pure- 
Iy for the ſake of that Grandeur and Spi- 
rit which appears in it. Take for Ex- 
ample, the Silence of 4jax upon his En- 


count ring LH. in the Eliſian Fields ; 
there is meth 110 ſomewhat more of the 
Sublime in that Silence of his, than in 
any thing he could poſſibly have * 

_ The 


Dio xstöüs Lonocitus. 


The firſt Qualification then that we 
are to ſuppoſe in a great Orator is, that 
he muſt not have a Feen Spirit, 
ſince it is impoſſible that a Man whoſe 
Sentiments and Inclinations are always 
any thing noble and worthy of Poſter 
ty. It is probable that they only, who 
entertain great and worthy Concept ions, 
are capable of making elevated Diſcour- 
les, and tis portoliarly pen of Great 

Men to let fall ſurprizing and extraor⸗ 
dinary things. Conſider, for inſtance, 
the Anſwer which Alexander made, 
when Darius offer d him half Aſia with 


his Daugher in; Marriage: Har u part, 


ſays Parmenio to him, ure IA lexandet, 
I would accept e theſe Conditdons Anu 


ſo would I too, replied that Monarch, 


ere Parmenio. Who but an Alex- 
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It is this particular in which Homes 
: '> * - | £ . * — 
principally excels; his Thoughts are 


cord. 
Ei 


all Sublime, as may be obſerwd in his 
Aeſctiption of the Goddeſs of Dif- 
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he aaa cel to dy that . 
— Deſcription dbes not ſo 
much ſhew "the Stature © of the Goddeſs, 
as the extent of the Poet's Genius and 
Capacity. Of how different a ſtrain is 
that which we find in the Poem aſcrib'd 
to Heſſad, concerning: he . * 
an is 41 2 * = 
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4 fais eme from ber vag. 
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He does tiot f ly render the God- 


terrible, odious and diftaſte- 


ä — 9; fe hn Majett 
| Homer gives his Gods. $01 \ vey? 1 
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Do you ſee here , my F riend, the 
Earth opening to her Center, 'the Regi- 
ons of Death juſt ready to appear, and 


the point of being rent aſunder and de- 
ſtroyed, to ſigniſie that in this Combat 

Heaven, Hell, Things mortal and im- 
mortal, every thing co- labour d as it 
were witk the Gods, and that all Na- 
ture was endanger d. But theſe Thoughts 


:muſt be all taken in an Allegorical ſenſe; 


otherwiſe they carry in them ſomewhat 
frighful, impious, and diſagreeable ta the 
majeſty of the Gods. For my own Part, 
when [I obſerve in Homer the Troubles, 
the Factions, the Tears, the Puniſh- 
ments, the Impriſonments of the Gods, 
and all thoſe other Aecidents to which 
they are continually liable, I am apt to 
imagin, that he endeavour d, as much as 
he could, to make Gods of thoſe Men 
who were at the Siege of Troy, and to 
turn the Gods themſelves into Men: 
"Nay, he even makes their condition 
worſe ; for we, when we are unfortu- 


nate, may find at leaſt in Death a certain 


relief from Miſery ; whereas in the man- 
ner he repreſents the Gods, he does not 
ſo 1 y render them Immortal as 


* Miſerable. 


It 
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1 is there then That he — ſuccred- 
ed moſt, where he has Painted a God 
ſuch as he-really is in all his Majeſty 
and Grandeur, and without any allay 
or mixture of Terreſtrial Things; as in 
that Paſſage which has been taken notice 
of by — before, where 2 of 
Pe he days: : 


— here er iaperiel Nigtune nk 
ſhake rhe awful Mountain-heads, 
F oy on OT. , 1 22501 


dg in another plate, | X Are 
Aro er the Cerule Flood bi; Chariot 1 
The Whales fre * parts leave the 0055 
De 
And pl, 5 "wanton Sport and round him 
4 


So well het knew their Lord, —— _ 
VWih 22 Foy th abflaquions 7 aves 


beben Path corel 
Iliad. Lib. 13. 


In like manner - the 1 of the 
Fre, who was no ordinary Man, ha- 


rg Juſt and adequate Notions of the 
Gran- 
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— Aduno of tlie Deity, 

has, at the beginning of his Laws, _ 
prefs'd himſelf with all ſuitable 
in the following Words, Got ſaid, 12 
there be Light, and there was Light 3 
let * _— as male, and the. => 


\ 
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Ü believe, my dear F end, you 11 not 
think mie troubleſome, if I tale the li- 
berty to quote one Paffage more of our” 
Poet, which relates to Men, 1 
may ſee how truly Heroical Homeh 


himſelf is, when he draws:ithei Chara- 
der of a Hero. A thick Cloud had all 

of a ſudden furrounded the-Gracian Ate 
my, and obſtructed the Fight. In theſt 
Circumſtances Ajax not B what 
reſolution to take, cries aufjf u {0 fd, 


— — O Farber, Rerkih Joe, © Gf 
; Diſperſe the: (Vaud, Ahle nnd RY 


Grecians flow, 


we the Day nur he Nes 
a ns bet age one Beam of . 
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Thee are the true —— PI a 
Warrior, like Hjaur; he demands not to 
live 3 4 Hero Were not capable of ſo 
— 8 __ op- 
poxtunity of fignalizing rage in 
an mne Darkneſs, he frets that he 
mot fight, then haftily asks for Day, 
tht he may, at leaſt, make an Exit wor- 


Ina word, Homer in this 
— as afavonrable Cale which ſe- 
cotids.the Efforts of the Combatants, for 
he ſeenis to be: actuated with no * 


violence: 0 re 3s \ | 


Thaw: the he Speaker _—_ or m— 


ki bring Lie ae with aFoar Saree. 
5 brti! L <1 I. L. Fa 


you * 2 fa fo 


But 1 an beg 
5 von Reaſons, — feeble he is grown in 
his Odſſeis, where he ſhews, in effect, 
that tis the praperty of a great Mind, 
han once it begins to decline and fink 
in Age, to delight it ſelf with E. 
an 
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1 nail Fables; tir that 15 00 compos 
|  Odyſſeis after the Iliad, I could produce 


d the 


ſeveral Proofs ; and in the firſt place, tis 
certain — are many things in the 
Odyſſeis which are only a Sequel of the 
Misfortunes one reads of in the 1had,and 
which he has tranſlated into this laſt 
Work as ſo many Epiſodes of the War of 
Trey; add to this, that the Accidents 
which happen in the Iliad are often la- 
mented by the Heroes of the Oayſſeis as 
things the known, and which fell out 
long before; and therefore the Oadyſſeis 
is in — no other than an he wo 2 
to the — 


There valiant Ajax, there Achilles ler; 


There too, in Wiſdom equal to the Gods, 
Patroclus fell, and there my deareſt Son. 


Hence is it, in my Opinion, that as Homer = 
compoſed his Iliad, when his Mind was 


in in its full ſtrength and vigour, the whole 


Body of the Poem is Dramatieal and 
full of Action; whereas the beſt part 
of the Odpſſeis is taken up in Narrati- 
ons, which ſeems to Be the Genius of 
Old Age; ſo that one may compare him, 


in this laſt Work, to the ſetting Sun, 
who 
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who ſtill appears with the fame Niagni- 
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ficence, but has no longer the ſame heat 


and force. In a word, he has quite 

loſt his tone; he has no more that Sub- 

lime which marches on in one equal 

Pace throughout the Iiad, and never 
0 


that variety of Turns and Paſſions 
heapd one upon another; there is not 
that force, nor, if I may uſe the Ex- 


| preſſion, that volubility of Speech, ſo 


proper for Action, and intermixed with 


or finks ; there is not to be found 


ſuch a number of lively Images. It may 


be ſaid, that that Piece is the reflux of 
his Genius, which, like the great Ocean, 
ebbs and deſerts its Shores; at every 


turn he is running out into wild No- 


tions and incredible Fables. In the mean 
time, I have not forgot his Deſcriptions 


of the Tem ſts, the Story | of the Cy- : 


_ clops, and ſome. other Paſſages which are 
| undoubtedly very fine; but, afterall, this 
is old Age, yet ſtill the old Age of Ho- 


mer; beſides I muſt inſiſt upon it, that 


in the aboyementioned, places there is 
much more of Fable and Narration than 
of Action. 355 e 


15 


1 I have 
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2 have enlar ged upon this Topick to 
ſhew you, as I have already ſaid, That 
Genies 8. aatüraff the moſt elevated, fall 
ſometimes into . Trivialities, 
when their force and ſpirit comes to be 

r in this rank may be placed 

what he {a lays s of the Bag where Zolur 


ſhut up bh inds, and of Citce's chan- 
575 into Hogs tlie Companions of U- 
bes, whom 22 humoroufly enou 


calls H omer's Squenking Pigs. Of the 
ſame kind is that of t Pidgeons who 
fed Jupiter, Ulyſes's Hunger, 'who was 
ten days withgur eating, after his Ship- 
wreck; and all thoſe Abſurdities he re- 
counts concerning the Murder of Pene- 
lope's Suitors. What farther obliged 
— to ſpeak of the Oay ets was to con- 
VINEE. Wynn octs, and cele- 
brated Writers, 2 they have not 
vigour enough left for the Pathetick, 
ordinarily amuſe themſelves in deſcribing 
the Manners , „ Which is what Homer 
does, when he fets forth the Life Pens 
lope's Lovers led in the Houfe of Ub 
ſer. And, in trutti, all that deſcription is 
but a Species of Comedy, in which are 
Painted the different Characters of Men. 
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ET us now aber winke othice Nie- 
thod we Have of rendring Diſcourſe 
ublime. I fay then, that as nothing can 
happen, but what muſt naturally be at- 
ns with ſome Circumſtances, ſo this 
muſt he an infallible way of arriving at 
the Sublime, provided we. know how to 
make a proper choice of the moſt conſi- 
derable ones, and by judiciouſly eement- 
ing them together, form them all as it 
were into one Body: : For, on one hand, 
the choice of Circumftances, and on the 
other, the throwing them together when 
choſen, bear very forcibly 8 the E 
Og og 1 „„ 
W. NI- 1550 W'3 Mur nA 5 
Thus when Sappho works deſcribe 
the Rage of Love; ſhe collects from all 
Quarters the Accidents | which attend 
On e. but her dexterity appears 
tefly, in r choice of ſuch as 2 
. ably" 7 \Exprels the Violence ol 


and in artfully uniting them.” ata 
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Bleft as th Immortal Gods is be, z 
The Tut h, who fondly fits by thee, 
And bears and ſees thee all the while 


. Softh Speak, and fwtetly Smile. _ 
1 5 05 


| "Twas that deprivd my Soul of reſi, 2 
And rais d ſuch Tumults in my Breaft: 
For while I gaz d, in 27. tot, 
My Breath Was gone, my Voice was lot. 
My Boſom glow'd : The fubtil Flame 
| Ran quick thro al my vital Frame "9 


On my dim Eyes a Darkneſs hung, 
My Lars with bolow Murmurs FE 


4 * 
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With dewy Damps my Limbs were chill 4 
_ th Blood with gentle Horrors 6 


M feeble Pulſe forgot to play; 3 
I Famed, Set a WI da, Pers 


Are 


* nn,. 2 


ſhe accumulates all theſe thin s, the 
Soul, the Body, the Ear, the 
| the Colour, as if they were ſo many dif- 


ferent Perſons ready to expire? And do 
you not obſerve with how many contra- 


4 Motions or Impulſes ſhe is agitated ?. 
| Chills, ſhe Burns; ſhe's Fooliſh, ſhe's 
Wiſe; or ſhe's entirely out of her Wits, 


or ſhe's upon tlie point of Death: In 4 


word, one would ſay, that {the was not 
poſſeſt with any one ſingle Paſſion, but 
that her Soul was the Rendezvous of all 
Paſſions: And this indeed is what al- 
ways happens to thoſe whore in Love. 
Here you obſerve then, as I have already 
ſaid, that all thoſe great Circumſtances 
introduced properly, and put together 


with judgment, are what create the main 


Beauty of her Poem. In like manner, 
when Homer gives us the Deſcription o of 
2 Tempeſt, he takes care to expreſs eve- 
ry thing which can appear Terrible in a 

empeſt. Not ſo the Author of the Po- 
em of the Arimaſpiens ; he thinks he 
ſays very ſurpriſing things when be fall 

into the following Strain. 

| 2 N 1 
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Are you not in 2 to 2 how 


ongue, 
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Of meds rous rhings this + fron 2 me e 
ſirange, 

That Men Men ſhould love in barren Sear ro. 
7 ang Ee / | 

_ Unboppy e . Various Labour 8 

ee | 
The Flood: employs cheir Thougbes, The 
Stars their Eyes: 
Oft wg — kom Gods Difreſed 4 hey 


But 5: the Winds rbeir krete are dune 
. 


I believe there s no Man living * * 
eaſily diſcern that theſe Verſes are rather 
F mf than Sublime. Let us ſee then 
how Homer manages the matter, and 


conſider the 7 following E among 
others. 


So e Tour # riforinthe Main, E 
The wes Top Waves impetuouſiy ruſb 
Furious, upon the lab ring Bark, 'all bid 
in a E Sea of Foam, The ftrong-hung 4 


| Roar: 3 in the Sails and 1 round rhe 
Maſt « 
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The Mariners boos jt biene . es 
And ſearce, bus genes clude 15 2 


mos ge ih | 
— os endend ta rege upon 
the 11 en, : | 
© Hh cragudaras e * 5 
e them and Death; a} . rer. m 


r 3 28 2 


But in giving that t turn to the Thought, | 
Terrible as it was before, he has ed 

it Low and Florid ; and then confining 

all the Danger within theſe words, 4 
flender piece of Wood, he rather dimini- 
ſhes and ſets it at a diſtance, than aug- 
ments it. But Homer does not content 
himſelf to place barely before one's Eyes, 

once for all, the Danger of the Mariners; 

he repreſents them as in a Picture, upon 

the very point of being overwhelm d by 

every Wave that riſes, and imprints in 

every Word and Syllable an Image of 
Danger. Archilochus has made uſe of 

the ſame Method in the Deſcrip — of 

the Shipwreck. And Demo — in his 
Piſcourſe concerning the Trouble of the 

E 4 | Atrbeni: 
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Athenians, upon the News of the Capture 
of Flateum, where he ſays, it grew late. 
For they have only pick'd and cull'd, if 
I may fo ſay, and carefully put together 
the -moſt confiderable Circumſtances, 
taking care, at the ſame time, not to in- 
ſert any low and ſuperfluous Particula- 
rities, or ſuch as ſavour of the School. 
In truth, to dwell too much upon lit- 
tile Things, ſpoils all, and is like heap- 
ing ſo much Rubbiſh and Stones one up- 
on another, in order to build a Houſe. 
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ET Fr Ws It nee cool Gta, 
MON all the Methods we have 
been ſpeaking of, which contri- 
hute to the Sublime, we ' ought to ad- 
mit what they commonly call Amplificati- 
on: For when the Nature of the Subject 
one treats, or of the Cauſes one defends, 
requires Periods longer than ordinary, 
and compoſed of more Clauſes, one may 
ſo riſe by degrees, that one Word ſhall 
conſtantly retine upon another. And 
this Art may be very uſeful, either for 
enlarging upon any Paſſage of a Diſcourſe, 
or forexaggerating, or for confirming, or 
placing Fact in a clear light, or for mana- 
ging aPaſhon. In ſhort, Amplificationis to 
de divided into an infinite number of Spe- 
cies; hut an Orator ought to know, that 
not one of thoſe Species can be perfect if 
it has not the Sublime; unleſs when 
one endeavours to move Pity, or when 
one would depreciate any thing. In 
all other reſpects, if you take froin 4. 
Plification what it has of Sublime you 
pull, If I may fo expreſs myſelf, 2 
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Soul from the Body. In a word, It no 
ſooner becomes deſtitute of that Support, 
but it languiſhes and Joofes all its Force 
and Power of moving. Laſtly, for clear- 
neſs-ſake, let's examine, in few Words, 
what difference there is between this and 


that we mention d in the Lars n 


Chapter, which, as I before obferv d, 
was no other than a Collection of Cir- 
cumſtances, choſen and put together ju- 
diciouſly. We may confider likewiſe, 
how eden differs in geticral from 
ſho: Rm nee 2401109 HD 
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CHAP. x. 


1 3 approve "+ 7 De- 
finition which Rhetoricians uſually 


give it; APR ſay they; is a Diſ- 
_ rſa why augments and aggrandizes 
This Definition agrees full as 


or the Figurative ſince; they all give 


l with the Sublime, the the; Pathetic, 


' Diſcourſe I know;not what Character of 


Grandeur. But, nevertheleſs, there is a 
great deal of difference 3 and in the 
_ place, Swhlins' conſiſts in Elevati- 
„whereas Amplification. conſiſts alſo 


by 2 multitude.” of Words. Hence is 1 It, 


that Sublime is frequently found in a 


ſimple Thought, but Amp/; fication cau- 


not ſubſiſt without Pomp and Copiouſ- 
og 1 to give a general I- 
of it, is an additional Encreaſe of 
Words, that may:be drawn from all the 
particular Circumſtances of Things, and 
from all parts of an Oration, and which 
fills and fortifies/ a Diſcourſe by inſiſting 
upon what has been already ſaid. It 


outer from Pf in this, the one be- 
ing 
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ing employ d to evince the Queſtion, the 
other ſerving only to extend and exag- 
gerate. FE | 


There is much the ſame Difference, in 
my Opinion, between -Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, with regard to the Sublime; if 
you will give us Grecians leave to judge 
of the Works of a Latin Author, De- 
moſt benes is Sublime, in that he is cloſe 
and concife ; Cicero, in that he is diffu- 
ſed and extenſive. The former, by rea- 
ſon of the Violence, Rapidity and Force, 
with which he ravages and bears all be- 
fore him, may be compared to Tempeſt 
and Thunder; of the latter, I think one 
= may ſay, that, like a great Conflagrati- 
| on, he devours and conſumes all he 
meets, with a Fire which is never ex- 
tinguiſh'd, which he exerts variouſly in 
his Works, and which in proportion to 
the Advances he makes, continually ga- 
thers new Strength. But you are able 
to judge much better of this than my- 
=_ : ſelf As for the reſt, the Sublimity of 
= Demoſthenes is undoubtedly moſt valua- 
| ble in warm Exaggerations and -vio- 
ent Paſſions, or when the Audience 
js to be aſtoniſhed; on the contrary, the 
| copt- 


— 


k - 


: copious manner is preferable, when 


" B+ 
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one has a mind, if I may uſe the Term, 


to diffuſe a gentle agreeable Dew over 


the Spirits: The diffuſive Stile is like- 


wiſe much moſt proper for Tracts of 


Places, Perorations, Digreſſions and moſt 


Diſcourſes in general, that are of the 
nſtrative Kind, as alſo for Hiſto- 

77 Treatiſes of Phyſic, and other 

Writings of the ſame Nature. 
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O to return to what we were ſpeak- 
1 ing of, Plato whoſe manner, tho 
tle and eaſie, is not the leſs Sublime, 
as given us an Idea of this ſort of Stile, 
of which you cannot be Ignorant, if your 
have read his Book concerning a Com- 
monwealth, where he has the follow- 
ing Words. Theſe unfortunate Men, 
ſays he, who have no Notions of Wiſ- 
dom and Vertue, who are continually im- 
mers d in their Revels and Debauches, 
ſtill go on from worſe to worſe, and err 
all their Lives long : 199 haue never 
lifted up their Eyes to behold the Rays 
of Truth; they have never ſeen her At- 
traction and Charms, nor ever taſted 
pure and ſolid Pleaſure. They are as 
Beaſts, that ſtill Iovpk downwards, and 
bend toward the Earth > All their 


| Thoughts terminate in Eating, Drinking, 
and the Satisfuttion of their Brutal Paſſe- 
ons : And theſe they are ſo eager of indul- 
ing, that they carry their Contentions a- 
out them, to the laft Extremity, and ſo 


periſh 
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This Philoſopher has — pointed out 
another Path, which, if carefully fol- 
lowed, will conduct us to the Sublime 
vic. the Imitatation of thoſe illuſtrious 
Men, the Poets and Orators, who have 
lived before us: This is 3 Scope which 


we _ always to Hop: . our 


View. 


Tims are e hn whe are 


tranſported, as it were, out of them-_ 


ſelves, by a Spirit not their own, in the 
ſame manner as the Pythian Prieſteſs is 
ſaĩd to be poſſeſt, as ſheſtands upon the 

ſacred T — when; as they re 
the Earth opens, and ſends forth an all. 
celeſtial Vapour, which immediately tills 


her with Divinity, and empowers her 


to pronounce the ſacred Oracles: Thus 
the Excellencies and Beauties, which we 


obſerve in the Works of the Ancients, - 


are as ſo many Divine Fountains, from 


whence -arife thoſe. happy Exhalations, 


that diffuſe themſelves through the Souls 
of their Imitators, and ſo en. the 


Souls even of thoſe; who are naturally 
leſs 
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leſs vigorous, that from that Moment 


they glow with the Warmth of other 


Men, and ſeem to inherit their Tranſ- 


ports. Thus we ſee, that Herodotus, 
and before him, Stefichorus and Archilo- 
chus, were great Imitators of Homer ; 
but Plato is the Man of all, who has 


imitated him moſt, having derived from 


that Poet, as from a living Well, an in- 


finite number of Streams and Rivulets, 


of which I might produce various Ex- 
amples ; but Ammonius has done it al- 


Nor ought this to be look'd upon as a 
Theft, but rather as a beautiful Idea, 
which a Man has form'd upon the Mo- 
rals, the Invention, and the Work of 
another. It is indeed my Opinion, that 
Plato had never been able to have intro- 
duced ſo many noble Strokes into his 


Philoſophical Treaties, paſſing, as he 


does, from Simple Diſcourſe, to Poetical 


Flights and Expreſſions, had he not come 


in the nature of a Combatant to diſpute 


with all his power the Prize with Ho- 
mer, viz. with one who had already re- 


ceived the Applauſes of the whole World: 
ſor tho he ſcems perhaps to do this with 
Rel . too 
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8 fervency, and, 2 it is ſaid, 
Sword in Hand, yet is it of no ſmall 
Advantage to him, fince, as Hefiod has 
By noble Enulation Men improve. 


And, is it not in reality a very glorious 
Thing, and worthy of a great Soul, to 
engage in the Cauſe of Honour and Con- 
queſt with thoſe who have preceded us, 
in a Cauſe wherein it will be no Diſcre- 


dit to us to be vanquiſhedꝰ⁊ 
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As often then as we ſet upon a Work 

which requires the Sublime ic would 
not be unprofitable to make theſe or the 
like Reflexions. How would Homer 
have expreſſed this? What would Plzro, 
Demoſthenes, ot, if matter of Hiſtory, 


 Thucidides have done to have rendred the, 


Stile guhlime in this place? Theſe great 
en, whom we propoſe to our imitati- 
on, preſenting themſelves in this man- 


ner to our Imagination, ſerve as a Light 


to us, and raiſe the Soul almoſt as high, 
as is the Idea we conceive of them. Theſe 
Conſiderations would be yet more forci- 
ble, if we further reflected within our- 
ſelves, what Homer or Demoſthenes would 

think of what we ate now ſaying, if they 
heard us, and what Judgment they would 
probably paſs upon us: We ſhould not 
1magin we were contending @r an ordi- 
tary Prize, could we ſeriouſly poſſeſs 
ourſelves with the thought, that we 
were going to ſubmit our Writings to fo 
illuſtrious a Tribunal, and to expoſe 


them upon a Theatre, where ſuch 


Heroes 


* 
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Heroes were to be our Judges and Au- 

ditors. But the moſt great and power- 

ful Incentive of all is, to confider what 
Judgment Poſterity will form upon our 
Labours; for, if a Man is fo di I 

of himſelf, as to think he's incapable of 

writing any thing that may exceed that 

Term of Years, by which his own Life 

and Age are circumſcrib d, all he produ- 

ces will be Blind, Abortive, and Imper- 
fect, nor will he ever give himſelf the 
trouble of laying the Finiſhing-Hand to 
thoſe Works, which he does not write 
with an Intention of tranſmitting to fus 
ture Ages. Tt 2 FE e e 
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HAP. XIII. 
HERE are other Images, my II- 
i luſtrious youn, Friend, by ſome 
called Paintings, or Fictions, which are 
alſo of great uſe to give Diſcourſe Pomp, 
Magnificence, and- Weight. The Word 
Image, is taken in general for ever) 
Thought that is proper to produce an 
Expreſſion, and that creates in the 
Mind a Picture of ſomewhat, be it in 
what manner it will. But it is yet re- 
ceived in a more particular and confined 
Senſe, for thoſe Diſcourſes we make, 
when through any extraordinary tranſ- 
port of Mind we ſeem to view the things 
we ſpeak of, and when we place them 
in their full Light, before thoſe who 
hear us. „ 
Here it muſt be underſtood, That the 
Images in Rhetoric are entirely of a dif- 
ferent uſe from thoſe in Poeſie: In 
Poeſie, they are deſigned to aſtoniſh and 
{ſurpriſe 3 In Proſe, to paint things na- 
turally, and place them in clear views: 
There is nevertheleſs this in * 
| that 
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that they have a | Tendency to move both | 
in the one and. the other. 5 
O Motber! drive thoſe hideous Sete 
hence 
See, ſee, they come — Fr How 
they ſtare ! 
Blood in their 77 and | Dragon in n their 
Hoi air ! 2. 


Now, noꝛo, 7 2 Murder a: : Whither 5 
JT 6,2 NESS) 


The Poet in this place did not really ſee 
the Furies, but yet gave fuch a lively 


Image of them, that, in a manner, he 


made the Audience ſee them. And, in- 
deed, tho I cannot well ſay, Euri ides 


is ſo happy in expreſſing the other Paſſi- 


ons, yet as for. thoſe of Love and Rage, 
they are what he particularly ſtudied, 
and has ſucceeded very well in: Upono- 
ther Occaſions likewiſe, .he is ſometimes 


hold enough in Deſcription; for the hes 


does not ſeem to be naturally form d for 
the Sublime, he carreQs his Genius and 
forces it up, as it were, to the Tragical 
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| and Lofty; ſo that one may arb thoſe 
Verſes of the Poet to him, 


Thus with bis whirling Tail the ville 
Boar | 


Laſhes his Sides, and works er ta 
Rage. 


As i is obſervable i in that Paſſage a 
Sol, as he is putting the Reins into Phae- 


tons Hands, ſpeaks to him, as follows, 


ouch not, my Boy, upon the Lybic Shy 3 
The . 5 be arch, and the Clime tos 
J. | 


And again, 


Cloſe to the Pleiades your Courſe Incline 
Jon Seven refulgent Stars, ſee — they 


' ſhine / 


Here ny mad Touch to looſe the Rein: 


and 167 75 his wing d Steeds, ſoif the 
Chariot ran 


Tiro Heau nt expanded Plaine; 55 Ine 
dulrent God 


5 abe bies en the Back of Sirius res 
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E pointing ou P7 Conſe, with + wary 
Par, :_ 
| Sh, Child ; that s dang row, this 


ed fern. 


Would not ane by, That the Poet's 8 Sou] 
mounts the Chariot with Phaeton, that 
ſhe partakes in all his Dangers, .and ac- 
companies the Horſes in their Airy 
Flight? For, 4id he not purſue them 
thro' "he rd were he not preſent 

at all that d, how could he poſſibly 
defcribe el og as he does? Such alſo is 
that Paſſage in his Caſſandra, which bee 


oy 


"Te 25d bs Trojans, Ke. 


Aſchylus has alſo ſome Ima es truly Na- 
ble and ay col as ma ſeen in his 
* entit ah T, F Seven "x 
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Aud by Bellone and Mars Revenge they 


. Wear — -- | | | 
Revenge, by all the Gods of Terror, Wrath 
4 War. | . | 


They Barbarouſly and without Mercy, | 
| Che goes on, ) take an Oath for their own 
ruction. Now, as this Poet, thro' 
too ſtrong an ambition for the Sublime, 
too often falls into rude, groſs, and un- 
_ cultivated Thoughts; ſo Euripides, by a 
noble Emulation, ſometimes expoſes him- 
ſelf to the ſame Danger. As for exam- 
ple, In Æſchylus, the Palace of Lycurgus 

becomes enraged at the ſight of 1 = 


The Dome reſounds and the whale Palace 


roars. . 


Euripides employs the ſame Thought, 
but differently, and with a ſofter Turn. 
The Mountain anſwers to their Cries in 
3 CE RED 
Sophocles is no leſs excellent for Deſi crip- 
tion, as may be ſeen in that which he | 
has left us of the Death of CEdipus, and 
His Bury ing himſelf alive in the midſtof 
6 32 _ app 
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a a prodigious Tempeſt ; as ; alſo, in that 
ſſage, where he deſcribes the Ghoſt of 
hilles upon his own Monument, at the 
2 Moment the Greeks were going to 
weigh Anchor. But yet, I doubt very 
much, as to 3 Apparition, whether 
any Body has iven a more lively De- 
fcription of it han Simonides : — there 

would be no end of producing Range 


upon this Occaſion, 


To return to what we were e ſaying, 
Poetical Images are for the moſt part fi 
of fabulous Accidents, and ſuch as are 
| Utterly incredible: Whereas in Rheto- 
ric the Beauty of Images conſiſts in repre- 
ſenting the Thing as it happen'd , and 
ſuch as it is in reality. Poetical and Fa- 
bulous Invention in Orations, would ne- 
ceſlarily carr 1 with it. rude and 
impertinent ns, and lead inta' 
the laſt e 3 2 this is what ous 


modern Orators are fond of; they ſome- 
times ſee Furies too, theſe great rators, 
as well as the Tragic Poets. But the 

uaint e are not aware, that 
when Oreſtęs lays, 


O Goa: 
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O'Goddeſs, O my dire — * ceaſe 
At lengch thy Oruelties ! Thou bind ft me 


To throw me'headlong to th Infernal Gulf 
He only imagines he fees theſe things, 


becauſe he is out of his Senſes. What 


then is the Effect of Images in Rhetoric? 
Why, among other things, they anni- 
mate and keep up warmth in a Diſcourſe, 
{ that being artfully interwoven with 
the Reaſonings, they do not only. per- 


- fuade, but, in a manner, overcome the 


Hearer. F one Man, ſays the Orator, 
bears a great Diſturbance before the Pa- 
late, and another at the fame time comes 
to tell bim, that the Priſons are broke o- 
pen, and the Priſoners of War making 


their eſcape; there is no Old Man ſo bur- 


aden d with Tears, no Foung Man ſo neg- 


: Agent and lazy, but makes all the haſte 


be's able to bring Succour. But i,, in the 
midi of al this; any one points n rhe 


Author of be Diſorder, the Wrerch is 


Lone, he-petifhes upon the Spur, and has 
not time allow'd bim Ty ſpeak, N * 


* 2 


 Hyperides makes uſe of the ſame piece 
of Skill in an Oration, wherein he gives 
an account of the. Qrdinance he pub- 
liſhed, after the defeat of Chæronea, that 
the Slaves ſhould be ſet at Liberty. Is 
& not, ſays he, the Orator, that has made 
this Law paſs; tis the Battle; tis the 
defeat of Chæronea. At the ſame time, 
that he evinces the thing by reaſon, he 
gives you an Image, by the force of 
which, he goes further than meerly per- 
ſuading or proving : For, as we are 
naturally intent upon that which is moſt 
dazling and amazing, the Minds of the 
Auditors are eaſily carried away by tha 
Image, which is preſented to them in the 
midſt of the Argument, and which ftrik. 
ing upon their Imagination, hinders 
them from looking ſo nearly into the 
Strength of the Proofs, by reaſgn of that 
ſurprizing Luſtre which brightens and 
encompaſſes the Diſcourſe. Nor is it at 
all extraordinary, that this ſhould have 
ſuch an Effect upon us, ſince it is cer- 
tain, that of two Bodies mixed together, 
that which is the ſtrongeſt always at- 
ttacts to itſelf the Vertus and Power of- 
he other, But we have now n, 
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= ho — which mths in _ 
Thoughts, and which proceeds, as I 
have obſerv'd, either from a ſuperiority 
of Gene, fron. a arg or from I- 


CHAr rv. 


mis: next thing weare to to ſpeak of: 
urſuit of the Method we have | 


preſcribed ourſelves, is the Figures; for, 
as J have before obſerved, they do not 
oonſtitute the leaſt part of the Sublime, 
vided they have a proper turn given 
them, - But twere a Work of too great 
extent, not to — — to take an ex- 
act Survey of ures, that may be 
made to hea: Aa — in Diſcourſe. For 
this reaſon we hal content ourſelves with 
over a few of the principal ones, 
vi. thoſe which contribute moſt to the 
Sublime; 3 and this chiefly to convince _ 
that 


that we have advanced nothing but what 
is ſtrictly true. When Demoſthenes was 
about to juſtifie his Conduct, and per- 
ſuade the Atbeniant, that they did not 

do amiſs in giving Philip Battle; What 
had been the moſt natural way of ex- 
preſſing himſelf upon that Head? He 
might haveiſaid, You have not been mi- 
ſtaken, Countrymen, in expoſing your 
Lives for the liberty and ſafety of Greece; 
Lou are not without the moſt illuſtrious 
Examples for ſo doing ; for who can ſay, 
that thoſe great Men were miſtaken, 

who. fought for the ſame Cauſe in the 
Plains of Marathon, at Salamin, and be- 
fore Platee ? But he gives it a quite dif- 
ferent turn, and all of a ſudden, as if he 
were inſpired with the God, and poſſeſt 
with the Spirit of Apollo, he flies out 
in the name of thoſe valiant Defenders 
of their Country, and ſays, No, no, my 
Countrymen, you have not done amiſs ; 
jau have not, I ſwear it by the Ghoſts of 
_ thoſe great Men, who fought for the ſame 
Cauſe, in the Plains of Marathon. By 
this ſingle form of an Oath, which 1 
here term an Apoſtrophe, he deifies the 
ancient Citizens he is ſpeaking of, and 
ſhews, in effect, that all thoſe who die 

25 | Is 
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in that manner, ought to be tegarded as | 
— whoſe Names Men ought to 


inſpires his Judges with the 


Pos irit i and ages — thoſe — 


are ſome who pretend, that the ori 
of this Oath is taken from Epoür, 


hs Dead, ng the natural 
Air of Roof 1 Fox — and — — 
tic manner of Affirmation by Oaths, fo 
new, ſo worthy, and ſurprizing, he in- 
fuſes into their Minds{a kind of Antidote 
and Counterpoiſon to all ill tins 
He raiſes their Courage by Eneomiums. 
In a word, he convinces them, that they 
ought to entertain no leſs o ion of the 
Battle they — againſt Philip, than of 
the Victori won at Marat hon and 
Salaminiʒ and thus by ſo many different 


Methods, . all compriz'd in one Figure; 


draws them over to his fide, But there 
iginal 


where he ſays, 


H, Hino k, who Grief t. 
n 


But there's no great matter of Beauty in 
ſimple Swearing : It muſt be confider 
when, how, upon what occafion, an 
for what reaſon it is done. 2 
bs F 
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this Paſſage of the Poet, there 18 nothing 


the Athenians in their Proſperity, and at 
- - time when they had no need of Con- 


before us, he does not ſwear, like De- 
moſthenes, by Men, whom: he renders 
immortal, nor ſeems in the Jeaſt ſolici⸗ 
tous to create in the Minds of the Aches 
nian Sentiments worthy of the Vertue 
of their Anceſtors: But inſtead of Swear 
ing by the Names of thoſe who had 


fought, he- triflingly Swears by an ina« 


7 


— 


nimate thing, vis. the Fight. On the 


contrary, in Demoſibenes this Oath di- 


rectly tends to revive Courage in the 


vanguiſh'd Achenians, and to prevent 


their looking upon the Battle of Chero- 


naa hereafter asa Misfortune: Inſomuch, 
that by this one Figure, as I have alrea- 


dy taken notice, he proves from Reaſon, 


that they did not do amiſs; he furnithes 
mem with a Precedent; he confirms that 

Precedent by an Oath; he makes them 
dn Encomium, and urges them on to 


the War againſt Philip. 


But whereas it might be anſwer d to 
dur Orator, our preſent Buſineſs 
: | Le the 
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t the Battle we have loſt againſt Philip, 
= | during the time you had the adminiſtra- 
3 tion of the Affairs of the Commonwealth, 
and you Swear to us by the Victories 
— our F r — In order 
therefore to proceed ſafely, he is 2 
cautious in —— of his Words 
and makes uſe of none but ſuch as are of 
advantage to him, ſhewing thereby, that 
even the moſt exquiſite Tranſports muſt 
be — with Prudence and Diſcretion. 
In ſpeaking then of the Victories of their 
Anceſtors, he ſays, Thoſe who fought 
by. Land at Marathon, and by Sea at Sa- 
lamin ; thoſe who gave Battle near Ar- 
temiſa and Platez : He avoids ſaying, 
thoſe who conquer d; he is filent as to 
the Event, which had been as fortunate 
in thoſe Engagements, at it was fatal at 
Cheronee, and is beforehand with his 
Audience by proceeding thus: All thoſe 
in general, O Æſchines, 'who fell in thoſe 
Conflicts, were buried at the expence of 
the Commonwealth, and not only thoſe 
whoſe Valour was ſeconded by their good 
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E come now briefly to explain an 
' .y . Obſervation I have made, and 
that is, that if Figures, on the one hand, 
naturally ſupport the Sublime, the Su- 
blime, on the other, wonderfully ſupports 
Figures: But how and when is the thing 
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In the firſt place tis plain; that a Diſ- 
courſe, which is altogether and meerly 
Figurative, is liable, of courſe; to be ſu- 
ſpected of Deſign and Artifice, eſpecially 
if it be directed to a Judge who has the 
Power to abſolve or i condemn, or to a 
Tyrant, Prince, or General of an Army. 
For ſuch a one naturally conceives a cer- 
tain Indignation againſt an Orator, and 
can never bear that a puny Rhetorician! 
fhould take it into his Head, to ĩmpaſe a 
groſs and palpable Cheat upon him, as if 
he were a Child! Then again, imagi- 
ning that theſe artificial Harangues car- 
ry in them a contempt of himſelf, tis 
probable: he: may be utterly diſguſted at 
once, and tho! he bridle in is Reſent- 

e G ments 
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ſaid to him. For this reaſon there 5 10 
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ments and ſuffer himſelf, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to be mollified with the ſeeming a- 
— of the Diſcourſe, yet ſhall 

e entertain the ſtrongeſt yoo — to 
the believing any thing that ſhall be 


Figure ſo excellent as that which is em 
— conceal'd, and which one ſhall 
not apprehend to be à Figure at all: 
Now there is no way in the World ſo 
truly effectual for the concealing of it, 
as the making uſe of the Sublime and 
Pathetic: For, when Art is ſhut up, 
and, as it were, diſtinguiſhed in the 


midſt of things ſo great and dazling, it 


has all it wants, and can no longer be 
ſubje& to a ſuſpicion of Deceit. I can 


bet no better Inftance, than that 1 


ve already reported: 1 ſwear it by the 
s of > reat Men, & c. How 


— 1 does the Oritor conceal the Ei igure 
he makes uſe of hete, by the brightneſs 


and ſplendor of his Thought ? As leſſet 


Lights vaniſh when the Sun ſhines forth, 

ſo jm theſe little Subtilties of Rhetoric 

= at the ſight of the * 
ſurrounds — on all ſides. 

ſame thing, or ſomewhat not very diſtant 

from it, is to be obſery d in Fainting, 

2 where, 
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at due diſtances upon the ſame Plan, and 
the Lights and Shades regularly placed, 
the Lightſome is what naturally pre- 
ſents itſelf to the View firſt, and feems, 
as it were, to advance out of the Can- 
vaſs, and approach towards us: In the 
ſame 'matiner the Sublime and Pathetic, 
whether it be from that natural Affini- 
ty they bear to the ſecret Springs of the 
Soul, or their own ' inherent Bright- 


neſs,” appear moſt conſpicuous, and ſeem 
to affect the Mind in a far greater de- 


gree than Figures, whoſe Art they con- 


ceal, and which they caſt in Shades. 
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and Interogations? Or can arfy 


thing give more force and vehemenck to 


an Oration, than thoſe ſorts of Figures? 


Will you never, ſays Demoſthenes cc the 


Athenians, leave off rambli 55 o er the 
City, to enquire of one another, what 
Nets there is? ö 


tr 3 Athens, 


Why, know you not the 
News? A Man of Macedo Lords it over 


69 
where, when ſeveral things are drawn - 
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I | Athens, and gives Law to Greece: I. 
14 Philip Dead? ſays. one. No, replies an- 


. other, but be is Sick My, pray Gentle- 
K men, that is it to you, whether hel be a- 
live or dead? When Heaven ſhall have 
delivered you from one Philip, you your- 
ſelves, will ſoon male another. And in 
another place; Let ur embark for Mace. 
donia 5 but where, , ſay you, ſhall we 
Land? The War itſelf, Gentlemen, will 
Jhew you where Philip is to be conquer d. 
Had he told the thing in a fimple 
plain manner, his Diſcourſe: had not 
been at all anſwerable to the dignity 
of the Affair he was ſpeaking of; 
whereas, by this excellent and vehe- 
ment manner of making Interrogations, - 
and anſwering himſelf, as if it were atio- 
ther Perſon, he not only renders what 
he ſays more forcible and ſtrong, but 
more plauſible and likely. Then the 
Pathetic no where moves ſo much., as when 
the Orator does not appear to affect it, 
bur it ſeems to ariſe naturally from the 
Occaſion before him; nor is there any 
thing repreſents the Paſſions ſo well 28 
theſe ſortof Queſtions and Interrogat ions, 
for thoſe one puts them to, naturally feel 
a certain Emotion, which precipitately 
hurries them on to give an 3 
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Anſwer, and tell het they e of 
the 3 even before you have fini- 


ſhed the Queſtion.- So that by this Fi- 
gure the Auditors are dextroul I cel- 
ved, - and take: the moſt pr 
Diſcourſe for things ſpoketi . 
and begot in W. — There is yet 

another thing which gives great 'vehe- 


menee to Diſcourſe, and that is, the 


removing the Connections: A Diſcourſe | 
which is not tied and einthraſſe@* 


marches along, and runs, as it were, of 


itſelf 3 nay, (ſeems ſometimes to go 
fwifter than the very Thought of the 
Orator. Having Blended their *Shields 
with ane — ſays Tenophon, they 
were Puſhed, they Combated, they Kill d, 
they Died. Such alſo are thoſe Words 
of Exnilocpus, to o Uſes 1 in Homer. 


We wes & your Command, thro every 


' Da 


| We found fair Circe” s Manſon i in 2 F. ale, 


Theſe Periods thus curtailed; and yet 
ee with Precipitation, are ſthe 

rks of a lively Sorrow, which at the 
ſame time. that ĩt forces him to ſpeak, 


on an Obſtructian ta his | Speech; | 
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ety, they 
Farce, 


another. 
Paſſage of Demuſthenes s Oration againſt 
Medias, wherein, at the ſame time that 
he takes away the connecting Particles, 
he joins together the Figures of Repeti- 
tion and Deſcription. Every Man, ſays 
our Orator, who. abuſes another, does 
many things by his Gefture, by bis Eyes, 
Ey his Voice, which tis impoſſible for him 
who bas been fo abuſed to deſcribe. And 
then, for fear the Diſcourſe ſhould fla Fi 
in the Sequel, and knowing very wel 
that as r! is the property of a com- 
poſed ſedate Spirit, ſo Diſorder is the 
mark of Paſſion and Emotion in the Soul, 
he goes on to purſue the ſame diverſity 
pf Figure. Sometimes, ſays he, he _ 


m. 9 inſult, 


Te . 7 


nr. vn. 


"HERE erat chi 
force to move, than 


ſeveral Figures 


* 


of weh 
e conjoin- 


together; 12 

two or three are — Sha blend 
tring by that means into a ſort of Sock. 
| communicate their reſpective 
Beauty, and Ornament one to 


en- 


As may be 'obferv'd in this 


ſome 
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ſometimet with his Hands, ſometimes up 

on his Face. By this violence of W 70 
thus confuſedly thrown one upon another 
the Orator moves and affects the Judges, 
no lefs than if they had ſeen the Man a- 
duſed itt their own preſence.” He returng 

to the Charge and goes on like a Tempeſt; 

Theſe Afronts are Provoking ; Theſe Afe 
froms make a Man of Spirit, and who 78 
not uſed to Injuries, direci) Matt: N 
Words epngxpreſ? the Enormity'of ſuch an 
Aclion. By fuch a continual Change he 
preſerves, thro' the whole, the S Ifit and 
Character of thofe' turbulent igures; 

inſomuch that there is in his Regularity 
akind of Diſorder : And, on the conrrary, 
wonderful Regularity in his Diſorder, 
For proof of what I am ſaying, put, if 
vou pleaſe, the Connections to this Paſ- 
ſage, as the Scholars of Iſocrates are u- 
ſed to do. And indeed it mutt not he for. 
got, that he who abuſes another, does 
many things, in the firft place by his Ge- 
ſture, afterwards by his Eyes, and in the 
laft eee by his very Voice, &c, Now 

by ſmoothing and laying every thing up- 
on a level, as it were, by means of theſe 
connecting Particles, you ſee, how from 
a Pathetic, Violent and Lofty manner, 
64” 
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you would ſink into. a poor r Preciſeneſs of 
 Expreſlian, that has neither Life nor 
Soul, and that all the force of your O- 
ration would ſoon be extinguiſhed of it- 
felf: To bind the Limbs of a Man who 
runs, were to take away all his Strength 
| L and Speed ; In like manner, tq embaraſs 
W 1 . . with theſe Particles, and unuſe- 
* ful Connections, is to impoſe a Reſtraint. 
upon the Oration, take from it the free- 
dom of its Courſe, and utterly deſtroy 
the native Impetuoſity and Vehemence 
by which i it march'd A* an n dar 
ted out of A Mact 
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batori is no other than a Tranſpoſition of 
Thoughts or Words out of the natural 
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admit Hyperbatont: The Hyper- 


Order and Method of Diſcourſe: And 
this Figure naturally implies real violence 


and ſtrength of Paſſion. For inſtance, 
obſerve all thoſe who are moved with 
Anger, Fear, Vexation, Jealouſie, or a- 


ny other Paſſion whatever, for there is 


no numbring them, and their Minds 


you will ſee are under a continual Agita- 


tion; no ſooner have they form d one 


Deſi gn, but they enter upon another, and 
in = midſt of that, propoſing ſomewhat 
new to themſelves, that is neither ratio 


nal nor conſiſtent, they frequently come 


back again to their firſt Reſolution: Paſ- 
fion in them is like a fickle inconſtant 
Wind, which hurries them about, and 
makes them inceſſantly veer from one 
ſide to another; ſo that in this perpetu- 
al flux and reflux of oppoſite Sentiments 
they change their Thoughts and Lan- 


guage every Minute, and neither obſerve 


Bre nor Method i in their a + 


MO N G KOI Figures, we bak 
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Skilful — n to ex refs 
_ theſe turns of Nature, make uſe of Hy- 
perbatons. And, to ſay truth, Art is ne- 
ver in a more high degree of perfection, 
than when ſne reſembles Nature ſo near- 
iy, that one takes her for Nature itſelf: 
nor does Nature ever ſucteęd ſo ene as 
yn Art is cours d under her. 25 


We find a very benmiful Inſtance & 
this ſort of Tranſpoſition in Herodutur, 
where Denys, the Phocian, fpeaks in this 
manner to the Jonians ; In ſort your Af- 
| fairs are reduced to he loft Extremity, je 

Men of Ionia, we muſt of neceſſity eit her 
he Free-Men or Slaves, and that miſern- 
ble Slaves : If then ye would avoid the 
Misfortunes which threaten you, you miſt 
2 and „ Labour id Hard- 
* and acco our Li the 
7 F your 2. If he I hivg 
Ha the natural Method, he'muff 
have ſpok 


en in this manner ʒ 65 Men 
of Tonia, now is the time for 15 to embrace 
Labour and Hardſbip, for in ſhort our 22 
fairs are reduced to the laſt Extremity, 
In the firſt place 'tis abſervable, he here 
tranſpoſes the Werds, ye Mer of Tonia, 
and does not infert hah till he had caſt 


Terror into their Minds, as if the — | 
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of the Danger had made him forget, in the 
beginning of the Diſcoutſe, that civility 
that was due to thoſe he ſpoke to: Af. 
terwards he imerts the order. of tha 
Thoughts; fer, before he exhorts them 
to Labour, which is yet his Scope, he 
gives them the reaſon wich ought to en- 
courage them to it, In ſbort, aur Affaire 
are reduced tothe laft Extremity. To the 
end his Diſcourſe might not ſeem pre- 
meditated, but the preſent Effect of Pale 
ion. Thucydides has alſo very remarka- 
ble Hyperbatont, and is admirably ſkits 
ful in tranſpoſing things which ſeem u- 
nited by Nature, and which one would 
think could not poſſibly be ſeparated. 


Demoſthenes is very ſparing of theſe 
Figures; but, as for Thucydides, no Man 
ever diſplayed them in ſuch profuſion ; | 

he even ſurfeits his Readers with them; | 
for in a Paſſion, wherein he would make | 
all he ſays appear Extemporary, he ne- 
ver fails to lead his Audience thre! dan- 
gerons Windingsand long Tranſpoſitions: 
tis very often that he ſuſpends his firſt. 

Thought, as if he purpoſely affected Diſc 

order, and intermingling in the midſt of 

his Diſcourſe, ſeveral different Matters 
which: he frequently goes in ſearch. far 
yy ©? 72. | ann 
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tho foreign to the Subject, puts his Rea- 
der in pain for him, and makes of force 
Intereſt himſelf in the Danger wherein 
he fancies he ſees the Orator: Then all 
of a ſudden, and when one leaſt expects 
it, falling pertinently into what had been 
ſo long waited for, by ſuch a Tranſpoſi- 
tion equally. Bold and Dangerous he af- 
fects us much more than if he had obſerv'd 
Order in his Words. There are ſo many 
Inftances to be produced for what I am 
ſaying, that I ſhall excuſe myſelf the 
trouble of relating them. R 
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| T HE ſame thing may be ſaid of thoſe 

I Figures whichare commonly called 
Doſyptotes, fuch as Collections, Grada- 
tions, and all thoſe others, which, as 
you very well know, carrying in them 
extreme force and vehemence may be con- 
ſequently very ſerviceable to the adorn- 
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ing gof Diſcourſe, and be contributing va Va- 
rious ways to the Pathetic and Sublime. 
But what ſhall we ſay of the changes of 
Caſe, Tenſe, Perſon, Number, and Gen- 
der? Every Man muſt ſee how proper 
they all are to diverſify and reanimate 
the Diction. To inſtance only in the 
change of Number, in ſuch, whoſe Ter- 
mination is Singular, but which have in | 
Effect the force and vertue of Plurals, 
Inmmediately avaſt multitude running tothe 
Sea-fide they made the Shores reſound with 
their Cries. Theſe Singulars are the ra- 
ther worthy Obſervation, becauſe ſome- 
times there is nothing more Magnificent 
than Plurals. Such are theſe Words of 


(Edipus 1 in S opho cles. 
wollt, danmd Wedlock, thou faſt 
gaveſt me Life, 
Thou to the er Womb, where I a4 
laid 


Lanes . the Seed of which I firſt was made, 

Producing Thence promiſcuous” Fathers ; 
5 Brothers, 

With H usbands, Sons, and Dang biss, . 
Nies; and Mothers, a |; 
And all the bwin inceſtuous Brood |} 
That can ariſe from ming ling — 

Blood. 
All 
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All theſe different Names mean but one 
Perſon, that is, OEdipus onthe one hand, 
and his Mother Jocaſta on the other. But 
nevertheleſs, by extending and multiply- 
ing the Number in ſo many different Plus 
rals he ſeems to aggravate in a great Mea- 
ſure the Miſfortunes of CEdipus; The 
Poet makes uſe of the ſame Pleonaſin, 
where he ſays, „%% 
There roſe up Hectors and Sarpedons too 
The ſame may be ſaid of that Paſſage of 
Plato, which relates to the Ar hanians, and 
which I have quoted in another place; 
For no Pelops's, Cadmus's, Egyptians, or 
Danaus's, no Men of barbarous Origin 
dwell with us; we are all Greciznsz we 
have no Commerce or Intercourſe with MM 
Barbarians, but all inhabit the ſame Ci: Ml 
ty. All theſe Plurals accumulated one 
upon another make us conceive a much 

reater Idea of the things they expreſs; 
But great care. muſt be taken to do this 
only where tis proper, and in thoſe pla- 
ces where 'tis neceſſary to Amplify, or 
Multiply, or Exaggerate, and that too in 
Paſſion; that is to ſay, when the Subject 
will admit of one or more of theſe things. 
But to be continually ringing theſe Bells 
 {mells too ſtrong of the Sophiſtical. 
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P LURALS, in like manner, maybe 
reduced into Singulars, which has 
alſo ſomewhat very great in it. A Pe- 
Joponeſus, ſays Demoſthenes, was at that 
time divided into Fattions.. And Herodo- 
tus; When the Tragedy of Phrynicus, 
entitled, The Capture of Milerum, as 
ated, the whole Theatre diſſolu d into 
Tear. The compriſing many things in 
one, after this manner, gives a Body to 
Diſcourſe. As for the reſt, I take it, that, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, 'tis the ſame reaſon 
that gives Value to both theſe Figures, 
For whether by changing Singulars into 
Plurals, of one thing you make many; 
or by changing a Plural into a Singular, 
with an agreeable ſound, of many, you 
make but one, ſuch an unexpected change 
is till a ſign of Paſſion. 
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flounces, a 
tumbles. This Figure is HOU 1 


CHAP. XXL 


T Is the e thing i in the change of 
Time, that is when one ſpeaks of a 


thing paſt, as if it were tranſacting at tlie 
Pre reſent: becauſe tis then no longer a Re- 


tion which. you make; tis an Action, 
which is doing at that Inſtant. A Sol. 


dier, ſays Zenopbon, falling under Cyrus 
Horſe, and being 


22 d, 'runs his Sword 
thro' the Hor of 's | Belly: 5 che wounded Horſe 
ſhakes off his Maſter; Cyrus 
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RE change of erben is no leſs Pa. 


thetical; for it often makes the Hea⸗ 


rer imagin himſelf i in the midſt of Dan- 
ger. Such 1s this of Homer. 


They beld the Fight 2 * and fierce, 
This d fwear, no Edge of Steel their * 


could pierce, 
N Toi / fabdue their , wy 
_ And 


ſenting them to your Sight than your 
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And this of Aratus. 88 
Truſt not the Seas in this Tempeſtuous 


8 
It is obſervable likewiſe in Herodotus. 
When you are gone out from the City, E- 
fephantim, ſays that Hiſtorian, yo! 


march gradually up to an Eminence ;, from 


thence you deſcend into a Plain; when you 


| have croſſed that, you may embark again, 
and arrive in tiue 7 


Days at the great 
City which is cal d Meroe. You ſee, my 
dear Terentianus, how he carries you a- 
long with him, and conducts you thro' 
all theſe different Countries, rather — 


All theſe things, when pertinently ap- 
plyed, influence the Hearer, and keep his 
Mind intent upon the preſent Action, e- 
ſpecially if the Diſcourſe be not directed 


to many in general, but to one in parti- 


cular. 

But on which Part the brave Tydides fought 
Tou d ſcarce diſcern, —— Be 
By awakening your Auditor with theſe 


Apoſtrophes you render him more Vięi- 
lant, more Attentive, more full of the 


thing of which you are ſpeaking.” -. 
Sing of which you wn pa 
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1 T ſometimes happens, that a Writer 

1 ſpeaking of another Perſon, all of a 
ſudden puts himſelf in his place, and acts 
his part: which Fi igure news Imporuels 
ty of r en ba A 


But Hoco to the Troj * call 4 Mong; 
To leave the Bloody Spoil, and bend cler 
i Force © 
Againſt che Grecian Fleet ; | For, by the 
= 0000,” 
The Man, hom 1 foal . ring Jad 
= I ftrike 1 
That Moment Dead. — 
The Poet here reſervesthe nattative part 
to himſelf as what moſt properly belongs 
to him, and all unexpectedly puts that 
recipitate Menace into the Mouth of his 
Hero. The Diſcourſe would have ſunk, 
had he added, Hector ſaid theſe or the 
like Words, whereas by this ſudden Tran- 
fition he outruns the Reader; nay, the 
Tranſition ſeems to have deen made e- 
ven before the Poet himſelf was aware of 
it. The proper place then, to ent 
a op WE 0 
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of this Figure is, when the time preſſes, 
and the Occaſion that offers admits of no 
delay, when tis immediately neceſſary 
to paſs from one Perſon to another. As 
in theſe Words of Hecateus. The He- 
rald having duly weighd the Conſequence 
of things, commands * Deſcendaitts of the 
Teraclides to retire: I am no longer able 
to protect you; I might as well be out of 
the World; you are undone, and you will 
ſoon force me myſelf to fly to ſome other 


People for Refuge. Demoſthenes; in his 
Oration 3 Arift 


ogitus has made uſe 
of the ſame Figure, in a different manner 
indeed, but with extreme force and pathos. 
And is there not to be found among pon, 
ſays the Orator, one whoſe Heart burns 
with Indignation and Reſentment,-to ſee 
an audacious, an infamous Wretch'commitr 
violence on all things ſacred © A Hillain, 
who ——O thou moit flagitious of Men,can 
nothing reſtrain thy unbridled Impudence 2 


Ido not ſay theſe Gates, I donot ſay theſe 
| Jron-Bars, for thoſe another Man mighs 


breakthrough. The Orator, you there ſee, 
leaves his Thought imperfect; his Anger 
keeps him in ſuſpence, and divided upon 
a word, between two different Perſons, 
A Fillain, who O thou moſt flagiti- 


ous of Men, Then by immediately turn- 
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ing — Ariſto — w; the Diſcourſe he | 
ſeem d to have dropped, he affects infi- 
nitely more, and makes a much ſtron 
Impreſſion than he would otherwiſe i 
— — on — — 2 1 

onate Speech of Penelope in 

| Where the meets the Herald from her 
 Suitors, 1 


Herald, what is it my proud Suitors aſk? 
Diſmiſs you now the 2 from their 


And bw Direction for 4 new repaft 2 


Grant me, great Jove, chat this m prove 
hu laſt ; 1 

May they nor Court, nor raft Regalemen 

more, 


You, who conſume Telemachus s Stores 
What bave your Fathers never told you his 


How great, he * my * es is 


chief and proper Expreſſion; eſpecially 
if the whole be juſtly laid, and nothing 


wards he ſpeaks of & 


g 
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ere is no body, 1 believe, but will 


agree, that the Periphra/is may be 


ol great uſe in Sublime; for as in Muſick 
the principal Sound is render'd more 


ſweet and agreeable to the Ear, when 
accompanied with thoſe different Sounds 
or Parts which anſwer to it; ſo the Pe- 
riphraſis often forms a certain conſonance 


and harmony very beautiful in Diſcourſe, 


by the peculiar relation which every 
part of it bears to the main thing, or the 


inconſiſtent or extravagant appear in it. 


Plato has furniſh'd us with a fine Inſtance 
of this in the beginning of his Funeral 


Oration. In ſhort, ſays. he, we' haue 


paid the lait Offices to them, and now 


ſet forwar the Voyage of Mor- 
E 2 e fm with all 
magnifigence with which the whole 


h 
2 
that 


City in general, and their Parerts in par- 
ticular, bave conducted them out of this 


World. . In the firſt place, he terms 
Death the Yoyage of Mortality; after- 


13 


laſt Offices ne 
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had been rendred unto the Dead, as a 
* Solemnity, which their Country 
ad purpoſely prepared to conduct them 
out of this Life. Now, ſhall we ſay all 
theſe things contribute but little to the 
elevating of the Thoughts? Or has he 
not wound up a naked pie Diction into 
a kind of concert and harmony, by means 
of this Periphraſis, ſo melodiouſly diffuſed 
thro' the Piccburſe ? Thus Fenophon 
alſo: Tou look upon Labour as the onl 
thing which can lead you to a happy and 
delightful Life; but what is yet the 
greateſt Ornament of all, what moſt be- 
comes you as warlike Men, you are not ſo 
ſenſibly affected with any thing as Praiſe. 
Inſtead of ſaying, Tbu apply yourſelves to 
Labour, he makes uſe of this Expreſſion, 
You look upon Labour to be the ſole guide 
which can conduct you to a happy Life. 
By thus enlarging upon things; he not 
only renders his Thought greater, but 
heightens the. Encomium. But of all 
others, this Peyiphrafis of Herodotus 
ſeems to me moſt inimitable : The God- 
deſt Venus, to revenge herſelf upon the 
Inſolence of the Scythians, who had plun- 
der d her Temple, ſent a Diſeaſe among 
them mbich made Women of them. 
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To e I is nothing of 
more extenſive uſe than the Periphraſis, 
provided one does not diſplay..1t. upon 
all Occaſions, without Judgment or Mo- 


deration; for then it immediatel y lan- 


guiſhes, and has in it I know. not what 


courſe and trifling. It is for this reaſon, 


that Plato, who is ever figurative in his 
Expreſſions, and ſometimes a little im- 
roperly, in the Opinion of ſome, has 
been rallied for having ſaid in his Re- 
public; The riches f Gold and Silver, 
muft not be ſuffered to take footing and i in- 
habit in a City. If he had had a mind, fay 
they, to have introduced the poſſeſſion of 
Cattel, he might have faid, with as good 


reaſon, The riches of Beef 3 Mutton. 


What has been ſaid, is in general ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the uſe of Fi igures, as far 
as they regard the Sublime, it being cer- 
tain, that they all ſerve to animate and 
give pathos to Diſcourſe. The Parhetic 
participates of the Sublime in the ſame 
meaſure as the Sublime does of the Beau, 


CHAP, 


* 
; 
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of 
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CHAP, XXV. 


8 INCE the Thought and Phraſe ge- 
I nerally explain one another, twill 
be worth while to ſee what there is ob- 
ſervable in that part of Writing which 
regards the Expreſſion, There are few 
can be ſuppos'd to be ignorant what 
moving Charms and Engagements ariſe 
from the judicious choice of a proper 
and noble Diction; and therefore it 
were but uſeleſs to dwell long upon it. 
There is nothing, perhaps, from whence 
Orators, and all forts of Writers in ge- 
neral, who ſtudy to be Sublime, draw 
more of Grandeur, Elegance, Delicacy, 
Force, and Vigour in their Works, than 
from ſuch a choice of Words. In ſhort 
Reautiful Expreſſion 1s the natural 
true Light of our Thoughts ; tis this to 
which we owe all thoſe Excellencics in 
Diſcourſe, and which gives things a kind 
of vocal Life and Spirit. -But then, on 
the other hand, to be continually at- 
fecting Tumor and 2 vain oftentation of 


N hem d bis Fleſh into litt 
manner die. 


back d all to 
— Feeiſſuns imporr, That a Man men 


Dioxvsius Lonomus. ; 


Words is 2 for to expreſs | 


things of a low nature in great magni- 


| ficent Terms, is much the ſame as if one 


ſhould put an enormous theatrical Maſk 
upon the Face of a little Child. Cici- 
lius condemns, I know not why, a Paſ- 
ſage of Theopompus, which, nevertheleſs, 
ſeems to me very juſt and ſignificant ; 


Philip, ſays that Hiſtorian, fwaiows down 


Injuries in compliance with the neceſſity of 
bis Affairs. Simplicity and Plainneſs 


often" Expreſs things better than all the 


Pomp and Ornament that can be uſed, 


as may be obſerv'd in the common Tranf- 


ations of Life: beſides, That the moſt 
ordinary and unaffected manner of Speech 
is the apteſt to create belief. Now, in 


| ſpeaking of 'a Man who paſs d over In- 
dimnities with indifference, in order to 


aggrandize himſelf, that Term of fwal- 
lowing down Injuvies, ſeems to tne very 


2 As likewiſe this of Hero- 


: Cleomenes, ſays he, being grown 

pieces, 
and after a 1 . himſelf in thas 
in, Pythes conti- 
ti be was 
2 plain Ex- 
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piecis. 


haneſtiy ; 
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: honeſtly, that hd * 9 is mat 
ter of act, and that he does not un- 
derſtand how to gloſs, tho at the fame. 


time they ny A in them poor 
or trivial. 
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Cocilius ſeems to be of the Opic 
nion of thoſe, who will admit of hut 
two or three at moſt for the expreſſing 
ane thing. But here Demoſthenes muſt 
be our Rule: That Orator ſhews us, 
there are occaſions in which more may 
he made uſe of at one time, vis. when 
the Paſſions, like a rapid Torrent, bear 
them after them neceſſarily and in mul- 
titudes. Theſe wicked Wretches, he 
ſomewhere ſays, Theſe baſe Flatterers, | 
Theſe Furies of the Commonwealth have 
__ Hlazerated K Deir County. Theſe. 
are 


0. 
23 
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are the Men who in their ſcandalbus Ex- 


ceſſes berrayed our Liberties to Philip, 
and who, at this day, betray them to 
= nder: Theſe are they, I ſay, who 
meaſuring their Happineſs by their inor- 
dinate pl. 
Bauches, have overthrown all the boun- 
daries ＋ Honour , and deſtroyd that 
Maxim among it us, in which our valiant 
Fathers plac d their whole Felicity; not 
to endure a Maſter. By this crowd of 
Metaphors pronounc'd in Paſlion, our 
Orator filences the Traytor at once. 
Nevertheleſs, Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, 
to excuſe the boldneſs of theſe Figures, 
think it proper to introduce them with 
theſe or the like Mitigations; F I may 
expreſs myſelf in this manner If I may 
be allow'd ro make uſe of this Term; To 
Speak thus; If the Phrafe be not too bold: 
For, ſay they, the making ſuch Apolo- 
gies is ſome fort of Remedy for, and 
reſtraint upon 'too great a licentiouſneſs 


in the uſe of Figures; and therein 1 
cannot but agree with them. But ne- 


vertheleſs I muſt infiſt, as I have already 


intimated, that the beſt and moſt natu- . 


ral Remedy againſt this Luxuriance and 


Hardineſs, „Whether of Metaphors Or 
| other 


afures, by their infamous De- 
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other Figures, is, not to uſe them but 
in the proper place, that is, in great 
Paſſions and in the Sublime : for as the 
Sublime and Pathetic, by their violence 
and impetuoſity, naturally bear all be- 
fote them, ſo they neceſſarily aſk ſtrong 
Expreſſions, and don't give the Audi- 
tor time to amuſe himſelf with cavil- 
ling ac the number of the Metaphors, 
becauſe at that very moment he feels 
one common warmth with him that 


| ſpeaks. 


In Tracts of Places likewiſe, and in 
Deſcriptions, there is ſometimes nothing 
that better expreſles things than a mul- 
titude of continued Metaphors; and 
hence it is that we find in Xenopbon ſo 

mpous a 4 of the humane 
Body : But Plato has given us a Picture 
of it in a manner ſtill more divine. 

He calls the Head 4 Citadel, and ſays, 
That the Neck is ſituated as an Iſthmus, 
between that and the Breaſt ; that the 
Chine-bones are the Hinges upon which 
it turns; that Pleaſure is the Bait that 
attrafts all the Misfortunes that happen 
to Men; that the Tongue is the arbitra- 
tor of the Taſte; that the Heart is the 


Pioxrsius Loxclxus. 


— of! che Veins, the fountain of the 
Blood, which flows out of it rapidly | 
all rhe _ Parts; ond tht it is tif. 
_ poſed in t . 4 ortified. 
2 40 Adder z the Pores he 3 
Streets : And then goes on thus ; The 
| Gods being willing to provide for the 
| palpitation or beating of the Heart, 
which is e . occaſioned in it by 
Fear, at the — fight of terrible 
things, or Lt” the riſing L Cboler 
3 2 _—_— haue 7 d under it 
the Lungs, are of .a ubftance 
and 2 Blood; 75 A F 
little holes within, 'in the nature of 4 
Sponge, they ſerve the Heart as g Pillow, 
to the end that when the Choler is in- 
fam d, it may not be diſturb d in the por- 
formance of its He calls the 
—— le Parts, The Womens Apart- 
3 the iraſcible, the Mens. He 
ag That the Spleen is the Kitchen of 
the Entrails, and that being full of the 
excrements of- che Liver: it ſwells and 
becomes blocted : And then goes on as 
follows; The Gods haue covered all theſe 
Parts with. Fleſb, which ſerves them as 


4 Rampart and D ence 4 the . 
guries of Heat — Cold, 22 other 


Acci- 
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Accidents, and is as a ſoft fine. Wool, 
which benignly and gently ſurrounds the 
. whole Body. The B hed: is the Food of 
the Fleſh; and to the end that all Parts 
might receive their juſt Aliment, they 

have water d it as a Garden, with vari- 
ety of Canals that, ſo the Rivulets of the 

. Veins, which proceed from the Heart as 
their ſource, might be conveyed through 
thoſe narrow Conduits of the bumane Bo- 
dy. For the reſt, When Death comes, 
he ſays, that the Organs are difſolv'd 
and unravel d like the Cords of à. Ship, 
and leave the Saul to range at liberty. 
Innumerable Inſtances may be produced 
of this kind; but what I have ſaid is 
ſufficient to ſhew, how great theſe Fi- 
aures are in themſelves, how much they 

contribute to the Sublime, and of what 
ſingular uſe they may be in Parheric 
Diſcourſes, and in Deſcriptions. 


Now, that theſe Figures, as well as 
all other elegancies of Diſcourſe, may 
be carried to exceſs, is what is obvious 
enough without my ſaying it. It is for 
this reaſon Plato has been cenſured, for 
fo. often ſuffering himſelf, by a Baccha- 
nal ſort of Fury, to be Oy 
Fo * | | ar 
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hard extravagant Metaphors, and a vain 


pomp of Allegory: It is not eaſily to 
be conceivd, he ſomewhere ſays, that 


a City ought to reſemble a Veſſel, filld 


with Wine, which at firſt frets and rapes, 


but is no ſooner aſſociated with another 


ſober Divinity that chaſtiſes it, but it 


becomes moderate and fit to drink. To 
call Water a ſober Divinity, and to make 
uſe of the Term, Chaſtiſing, for Tem- 


pering; in a word, to labour ſo much 
for theſe little Curioſities, would make 


one think, ſay they, the Author him- 
ſelf was not extremely ſober. And 
this, perhaps, is what gave occaſion 
to Cicilius to determine ſo boldly in 
his Commentaries upon :Ly/ias, that 
That Writer was in all things prefer- 
able to Plato He lovd Lyſias better 
than himſelf, and yet hated Plato more 
than he Jov'd Lyſias; ſo that being 
mov'd by theſe two Principles, equally 
reaſonable, and infpird at the ſame 
time with a Spirit of Contradiction, he 
has advancd ſeveral things of thoſe 
two Authors, which are not ſuch ab- 
ſolute Deciſions as he 1magines. He 
accuſes Plato as being frequently liable 
to Exception, and ſpeaks” of the other 

| as 
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as a | finiſh'd Writer; which is. is ſo far 
from Truth, that A, has not the leaſt 
colour of Probability: A thing I muſt 
inſiſt upon, till he can produce an Au- 
thor in whom is not to be found any 
Blemiſh or Miſtake. 
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TT may not perhaps be — * to che 
Purpoſe, to examine here this Que- 
ſtion in general, to wit, Which is more 
preferable, whether in Proſe or Poetry, 
that Sublime which has ſome Faults, or 
thar Mediocrity which is perfect and 
entire in all its Parts, and which never 
ſinks, nor is inconſiſtent with it ſelf? And 
then, to form an equitable Judgment 
upon Things, which of two Works 
ought to bear the Prize, that which has 
the greater Number of Beauties, or that 
which approaches neateſt to che Sub- 
lime and Grand: Theſe Queſtions ariſe 
naturally from the Subject; and there, - 
fore tis neceſſatily incumbent upon us 
to reſolve them. For my own part then, 
I am of Opinion, that Sublimity, above 
the ordinary rate, will not admit of 
that Accuracy, Which Mediocrity, or 
the middling Vein of Writing is capa- 
ble of; on the other Hand, in Diſcour- 
ſes ſo poliſh d and correct, chere is dan- 
ger of falling. into ſomewhat mean 3 
_ Whereas, tis with the Sublime, as I 
1 Wealth, * in fight 7 
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to impoſſible, generally ſpeaking, thar 
he who writes in a middling low way, 
ſhould commit many Faults 3 for as he 
funs no Hazards, and never attem 

to Riſe, he {till continues ſafe, and us 
it were upon his Guard; but the Sub. 
lime of it ſelf, and by its own natu- 
ral Force, is Lubricous, and full of 
Danger. I am not ignorant, that it 
may * here objected to me, that we 
naturally judge of Mens Works by th 
worſt Parts of them, 'and that we ate 
much more inclin d to remember theit 
Faults than their Beauties; what is ii 
diculous, du ells with us, and is not 
calily effaccd; what is beautiful and 


ſhining, 8 quickly over and is ſoon 


forgot: But tho” I obſerve ſeveral Faults 
in Homer, and in moſt other celebrated 
Wricers, and am perhaps as little pleas'd 


with them as any Man in the World; 


yet I cannot directly conſider them as 
real Faults, but rather look upon them 
as ſmall Errors Pa little Slips which 
have cſcap'd them, becauſe their Minds 
being wholly bent upon the Sublime, 
could not ſo well attend to leſſer Matters. 


In one word, I cannot but think = 


all the care a Man can take, — 
or other muſt be neglected. Tis next 
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ſupport it ſelf thro the whole, proyi- 
ded this is only owing to its Grandeur 


aud Elevation, carries the Day from all 
the reſt. For Example, Apollonia, he 


who wrote the Poem of tlie Ar gonautes, 
does not ſo much as ſink once; and in 


 Theocritus, excepting ſome Paſſages . — 


in he departs from the genuin Character 
of Eclegue, there is nothing but what is 
happily deſign d: Nevertheleſs, would 
you rather chooſe to be khan 
Homer? The Erigone of ——— is 
a Poem, in which you cannot find a ſin- 


ele Fault. Would you therefore ſay, that 
Eratoſtkenes is a greater Poet than Ar- 


chilocbus, becauſe he is confus d, and 
wants Grder and Oeconomy in many 


Parts of his Writings; à Fault he only 


ſlides into by reaſon of that Divine Spi 
rit which hurries him away, and whiett  . 


he cannot command if he would? In 
like manner, as to Lyrics, had you ra- 
ther be Bacchylides an Pinder? Or in 


| In of Chios, than Sopbocles 2 
3 and Ion, tis ttue, make no 
falfe Steps, nor write any Thing but 
what is Elegant and Polite : Not ſo Pin- 
der and Sophocles ; for ſometimes in the 
midſt of their greateſt Violence, wink 
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they Lighten and Thunder, if I may 0 
expreſs my ſelf, their Fires ſuddenly be- 
come extinct, and they unhappily fall. 


1 And yet is there any Man of good Senſe 


that would offer to compare all the 
Works of Ion put together, with the 


ſingle Oedipus of Sopbocles? 


R A Nn. 


Por if one ought to judge of the 


| Merit of a Work by the Number 


rather than the Quality and Excellence 


of its Beauties, it will follow, that H. 
perides is entirely Superior to Demoſthe- 


nes; for, beſides that, he is more Har. 


monious, he comprehends more Parts of 
the Orator 3 all which, almoſt, he pot 
ſeſſes in an eminent Degree, being in this 


like one of thoſe Wreſtlers, who are fa- 
mous for five ſorts of Exerciſes, and 
who, tho' they are not the Firſt, or 


3 Quel, 
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Chief, in any one of them, exceed the 
ordinary and common rate in all. He 


has indeed imitated Demoſthenes in every 
thing which is beautiful in Demoſthenes, 


except in the diſpoſition and ordering of 


Words ; to this he adds the Turns, and 


Graces of Lyſras 2 He knows how ro 
ſoften, where tis proper, the Rudeneſs 
and Simplicity of Ditcourſe, and does 
not, like Demoſthenes, ſpeak every thing 


with the ſame Air: He excels in deſcri- 


bing the Manners ; his Scyle, tho' inge- 


nious and ſimple, is yet florid, and has 


in it a certain agreeable Sweetneſs; there 
is likewiſe in his Works abundance of 
Pleaſantry; his manner, when he ſmiles, 


and is jocular, is very delicate, | and has, = 


methinks, ſomewhar of the Noble; then 


he has a wonderful Facility in the ma- 


naging of Irony; his Raillery is not cold 


and far- fetch d, like that of the falſe 
Imitators of the 412i: Style, but lively and 


prefling ; he is very dextrous in cluding 
the - Objections that are made to him, 
and in — them ridiculous, by en- 


larging upon them; he has a great deal 


of comick Pleaſantry, and is ever full of 


Jeſts and certain Points of Wit, that ne- 


ver fail to ſtrike; all which he ſeaſons 


with inimitable Grace and Turn: He 


5 ſeems 


ſeems form d by Nature to move 
and Compaſſion: —— 
bulous Narrations: He has a wonderful 
Flexibility for Digreſſions, he winds 
himſelf about, he takes Breath when 
he has à mind, as may be ſeen: in his 

Fables of Latona: In fine, his Funeral 
Oration is embelliſh'd wich fs much 

Pomp and Ornament, that I cannot ſay 
whether any Body has eyer equald him 
in that Point. 


On the contrary, Demoſthenes is oj 
indiffcrently skill'd in deſcribing of the 
' Manners : He is not copious in his Di- 


dion : He has ſomething hard, and has 
neither Pomp nor Oſtentation; in 4 
word, he has hardly any of thoſe things 
of which we have ſpeaking. If he 
endcavours to be pleaſant, he makes 
himſelf ridiculous inſtead of making 
others merry; and the nearer he tries to 
approach to it, the more diſtant he is 
from it. Nevertheleſs, inaſmuch as all 
thoſe Beauties, which are ſo numerous 
in Ei peridet, have nothing of the Sub- 
lime ; and that one obſerves in him, if 1 
may fo expreſs my ſelf, the Orator ever 
Hungry, and poſſeſs'd with a certain 
Tanguor" of Spirit, which never bar” 
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ſelf, which never moves the Soul of 


others; therefore it is that no Body has 


been ever exceedingly tranſported with 


the reading of his Works; whereas De- 


moſthenes having collected to himſelf all 


the Qualities of an Orator truly orm d 
by Nature for the Sublime, and tho- 


roughly perfected by Study, that Tone | 


of Majeſty and Grandeur, thoſe livel 


Perterbutations, that Fertility, that Ad- 


dreſs, that Promptitude, and which is 
chiefly to be admir d in him, that Force 
and Vehemence, for which none ever 


3 je Fame. near him; Demoſthenes, I Jay, 


by-all 


5 4 


"theſe Divine Qualities, which I 


look upon in effe& as o many precious 


* 


Gifts which he 'rectivd from the Gods, 


and Which it is not permitted me to call 


Human Talents, has eclipſed whatever 
has been famous among Orators in all 


Ages, leaving them, as it were, over - 


vhelm'd and ſtruck blind with his Thun- 
derings and wich his Lightnings ; for in 
thoſe Parts wherein he excels, he is ſo 
far Superior to them, that he makes full 


amends for thoſe wherein he is defeftive. 
And certainly twere more eaſy to con- 


front the Thunder that falls from Hea- 

ven, with fix d and open Eyes, than not 

to be touched with the Violence of 
e 19 ee RNA 
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thoſe Paſſions which rei gn in Multitudes 
paroughoye his Works, 


f? 


CHAP. XxX 


UT to return to Plato and Lyſſa, 

there is, as I have ſaid, another 
great difference between them ;- for Ly- 
ſia is not only Inferior ro Plato in Ex- 
cellence, but alſo in Number of Ver- 
tues: And what is yet further, as he 
has fewer Beauties, ſo has he infinitely 
o 


What ſhall we ſay then was the rea- 
ſon that prompted theſe great Souls to 
overlook nicer Elegancies, and to aim 
only at Sublimity in their Writings ? 
Among many other things there is this 
perhaps to be ſaid for it: Nature did 
not yet regard Man as a Creature of 
a low and mean Condition; but 3 
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him into Life and this World, as into a 
vaſt Amphitheatre, to be a Spectator of 
all that paſs d ; ſhe enter d him, I ſay; 
in thoſe Liſts, as a valiant Candidate, 
who was to breath nothing but Glory; 
and therefore inſpir d his Soul witli a 
ſtrong and invincible Paſſion for every 


ching that was moſt great and divine: 
Hence is it, that the whole World is not 


capacious enough for the extenſive Con- 
templations of Human Mind, and that 


our Thoughts ſoar above the Heavens, 


and penetrate even beyond thoſe Bounda- 


If one Surveys the Coutſe of Man's 
Life, and obſerves how far what is great 
and illuſtrious, prevails over that which 
is merely elegant or beautiful, we ſhall 
ſoon determine, to what ends we 
were born. Prompted by this natural 


Impulſe, we don't admire little Rivers, 
tho' their Waters are clear and tranſpa- 


rent, as alſo well adapted to Human 
Uſes; but tis then we are ſtruck with 
Amazement, when we view the D 
zmbe, the Ne, the Rhine, or above all, 


the grand Ocean: We expreſs no Won- 


der at the ſight of a little Fire, 
„„ 1 a” . which 


— 
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which we our ſelves have lighted, 
tho it continues a conliderable while in 
irs firſt Purity and Splendor ; but we are 
fil d with Admiration, when we contem 
late the two great Fixes of Heaven, tho! 
metimes darkned, or under an Eclipſe; 
Nor do we ſind any thing more aſtoniſh- 
ing in Nature, than thoſe Furnaces of 
Mount Mina, which throw out from 
their Bowels vaſt Stones and Rocks, ang 
burning Rivers of Sulphur and liquid 
Flames. From all which MA be con- 
cluded, that whatever is, uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to Man, has nothing very ſur- 
priſing in it, as being obvious, and eaſy 
to be come at; but that whatever is above 
che ordinary rate, great and magnificent, 
infuſes into us Wonder and Admiration. 
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ITH regard chereſore to 000 | 
great Orators, whoſe Labours 
are ſo ſublime and wonderful, tho at 
the ſame time not alrogether abſtracted | 
from the profitable and uſeful, ir muſt be 
ronounced- of them, that cho they are 
3 no means exempt from Faults, they 
bank nevertheleſs ſomething in them Su- 
pernatural and Divine: To excel in other 
reſpects, is Human; in the Sublime, 
God like: All that is gain d by not com- 
mitting Faults, is freedom from blame; 
but the Sublime creates Admiration: In 
thort, what can we ſay more? Why, one 
ſingle beautiful Stroke, one-of rhoſe Sub. 
lime Idea's, that are to be met with 
in the Writings of theſe excellent Men, 
is ſufficient to make ample Recompence 
tor all their Defects ; ' nay, I may go yet 
further and ſay, that if one were to 
collect together in one Heap all the 
Faults that are to be found in Homer, in 
Demoſthenes, in Plato, and all hoſe other 
celebrated Heroes of Antiquity, they 
would not ballance the leaſt, no, not 
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chat have been ſaid by hom. And 
hence it is, that Envy has never been 
— to blaſt their Lawrels, but that e- 

Age and Race of Men has readily 
eerlerr d upon them thoſe immortal 
Palms of Conqueſt and Honour, which 
they wear to this Day, and which, if 
miſtake not, wmey ſhall re to wear 


4 long as Rivers l the Meadows 
' flow, 


: 4 long as Trees 2 bud and Blooms 


blow. - FEM mY 


i may pete bly obj ected to me, * a 
clumſy Coloſſus is not more. valuable than 
4 ſmall finiſh'd Statue, ſuch, as for in- 
ſtance, is Poheletes s Soldier: To this 


J anſwer, that in Works of Art, Perfe- 


ction is chiefly requir d but in Works 
of Nature, the Sublime and Grand: 
Now Diſcourſe is ia Men a natural 
Operation; beſides, what we expect 
from Starues, is only Likeneſs and Re- 
femblance; bur i in Oratory, as I have 
faid, we require ſomewhat of the Su- 
pernatural and Divine, Bur nevertheleſs, 
that we may return to our firſt Propo- 
ſition, it muſt be conſeſs d, that the 


| Prevention of Errors is 'the Fruit and 


Reſult 


tween theſe two, is owing the ſovereign 
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Reſult of Art; and ſince tis very diffi- 


cult in the higher Pitches of Sublimity 


to preſerve an equal Pace, and keep up 


to the ſame majeſtick Air and Tone, tis 
neceſſary to bring Art to the Aſſiſtance of 
Nature; for to a perfect Harmony be- 


Perfection of good Writing. This is 
what I have thought neceſſary _ _ 
upon the Subjects under our Conſidera- 
tion, leaving at the ſame time every Man 
at full Liberty to judge for himſelf, 
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_CHAP. XXX 
FT reaſſume the T hread of our 
2 Diſcourſe, Parables and  Compa- 
' Mons come very near to Metaphors, and 
differ from them bur in one Point. 


Ot this Nature is the following Hy- 


perbale les Provided you carry ou 
ains in your Head, abs; e 


your Heels. Great Caution therefore 
muſt be us d, leſt theſe Figures be pur- 
ſued too far; for it frequently happens, 
that the Hyperbole is entirely deſtroy'd, 
and loſes all its Force by being ſtrain'd 
too high: As the String of a Bow, when 
over ſtrech d, becomes looſe and relax d; 
ſo this in like manner has very often a 
— different effect from what we de- 
ign * | | 


Thus Iſocratet, out of a fooliſh An- 
bition of being Emphatical in all he ſays; 
has, I don't know how, in his Panegy- 
tick, trifled himſelf even into the Pueri- 
tity of a School-Boy. His deſign in 
this Panegyrick is to prove that the 
Athenians have done more Service to 

b Greece 
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Greece than the Lacedemoniens ; and ſee 
how he opens, Since Oratory is naturally 
endued with the Power of extennating great 
things, und amplifying little ones, of making 
that' appeur Old which 1 New, and that 
New which # Old. And is it thus, one 
miglit ſay, O Iſoerates, that you are go- 


ing to turn all things topſy turvy, with 


regard to the Laredæmoni ans and Athe- 
5 ? By introducing his Diſcourſe, 
with the Praiſes of Eloquence in this 


to -exhiorr: his Auditors not to believe 


one word of What he is going to 
to them. Y 


We muſt herefore OY dit for — 
ed alſo of Hyperboles, which we have 
ſaid of all other Figures in general, to 
wit, that thoſe are the beſt which are 


che neatlieſt couch d, and which carry 


in them the leaſt appearance of an Hy- 


perbole. In order to this, we muſt take 
care to produce them only, where ſome 


nd Circumſtance is to be patherical- 
y related. As in this Paſſage of Thucy- 


_ aides, where he deſcribes the Slaughter 


of the Athenians in Sirily ; The Sicilians 
falling upon them in that Plate, made i 


great * lier, eſpeciath of thoſe who were 


in 


manner, he in effect makes an Exordium 
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ſudden ſtain 4 with Gores and pet dll 


| bloody and turbid as it was, they ſongbt 


to drink it. It is little credible, that 


Men ſhould drink Blood and Dirt, nay, 
and fight to drink it too; yet the 


greatneſs of the Paſſion, in the midſt 


of ſo ſurpriſing a Circumſtance does not 
fail to give ſome colour of reaſon to 
the thing. Of the ſame Nature is, thar 


which Herodotus ſays of the Lacedæmo- 
nian at Tlermopyla; They continued 10 


deſend themſelves here for ſome time with 


what. Arms they had left, and with their 
| Hands and Tank, till the Barbarians had 


in 4 manner levied them under 1h:ir. Ar- 
rows, What think you of this Hyper- 
bole ? Or what appearance of Truth can 


there be, that Men ſhould defend them- 


ſelves wich their Hands and Teeth againſt 
People in Arms, and chat ſo many Per- 
ſons ſhould be Buried under the Ar- 
rows of, their Enemies? Nevertheleſs, 
there is not wanting here a ſort of Pro- 


bability ; and that becaufe the Fact does 


not ſeem to be created for the ſake of 
the Hyperbole, but the Hyperbole ſeems 
to riſe naturally from the Fact it ſl, 
In ſhort, not to depart from what I have 


ſo often aid, the inſallible Remedy to 


preve 
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prevent the carrying theſe bold Strokes Ml 
of Rhetorick into an extreme, is not to 1 
employ them but in ſuch Places as ſeem 
to require them by the natural Perturba- 
tion of Things. Afid- this is ſo true, 
that there are ſeveral things in the Co- 
mick way, which, tho* direct Abſurdi- 
ties in themſelves, yet fail not ſometimes 
to carry an Air of Probability; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe they move Paſſion, by 
which I mean the exciting of Laughter; 
for Laughter is a Paſſion of the Soul, 
occaſion'd by Joy. Of this ſort- is that 
Touch of che & Comedian, He poſſeſs d a 
Field in the Country, cl was no bigger 

than a Lacedzmonian Epiſtle. 

As for the reſt, Hyperboles may be 
made uſe of as well to diminiſh as am- 
fut for Exaggeration is common to 

both, and the Dyaſirme, which is a Spe- 


| 
cies of Hyperbole, if rightly underſtood, | 
is no other than the Exaggeration of 8 | 
ſome what low and ridiculous. ET | 
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F the Five Parts which produce the 
Sublime, and which we laid down 
at firſt as the general Foundation of this 
ITreatiſe, the Fifth yet remains to be ex- 
amin d; and that is, the diſpoſition and 
ordering of Words. But as we have al- 
ready publiſh'd two Volumes upon that 
Subject, wherein we have explain d at 
large all that had occur d to us from a 
long Obſervation and Experience; we 
ſhall content our ſelves in this Place to 


add only what we judge abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to the preſent Purpoſe: As for 
Example, That Harmony is not merely 


an Agrecableneſs, or Charm, which Na. 


ture has plac'd in Human Voice to per- 
ſuade and inſpire Pleaſure; but that even 
inanimate Inſtruments have a wonderful 


- Tendency to rouſe the Courage, and 


move the Paſſions. 


And do we not really find that the 
ſound of the Flute affects the Souls of 
all that hear it, and fills them with a 
ſort of Extaſy which drives them beyond 


themſeives? That its Changes and Ca- 
dences 


we a 
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dences being imprinted in their Ears, 
oblige them to accompany it, and con- 
form rhereto, in ſome meaſure, the Mo- 
tions of their Bodies; nor is this only 
proper to the Flute, but is true of al- 


moſt all other muſical Sounds what- 
ever; thoſe of the Harp, for inſtance, . 


have the ſame effect; for tho' they do 
not immediately denote any thing of 
themſelves; yet we ſee, by that diver- 
ſity of Tones which crowd one upon 
another, and that agreeable mixture of 


their reſpective Harmonies, that they 
create in the Mind the my exquiſite 
and raviſhing Delights. And yet thefe 


are but mere Images and Imitations of 


of a Voice, which neither mean nor en- 
force any thing, being, if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, but Baſtard- Sounds, and 
not at all, as I have ſaid, the real Ef- 
fects of Nature. What then may we 


not ſay of Diſpoſition, which is the 
true Harmony of Diſcourſe that is in 
it ſelf natural to Man, which does 
not ſimply ſtrike the Ear, but the Mind, 
which moves all at once, as well by 


ſo many different ſorts of Thoughts 


and Things, as of Beauties and Ele- 
gancies, to which the Mind bears a 
kind of Relation and Affinity, which 
8 % nn 
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inſinuating it ſelf into che Soul by varie- 
ty and mixture of Sounds, inſpires thoſe 
that hear it with the ſame Paſſions as 
the Orator's ; and laſtly, which raiſes 
upon this noble Collection of Words, 
that divine Superſtructure of Sublime 
ve ſo much admire; can we, I ſay, de- 
ny thar it enhances the Grandeur, the 

Majeſty, the Magnificence, and every 
Thing that's beautiful in Diſcourſe, and 
that che abſolute Empire it has oer our 
Minds, gives it a continual Power to 
| Charm and Elevate them 2? It were idle, 
in ſhort, ro make the leaſt doubt of a 
Truth, ſo univerſally 8 and 
10 amply confirm d. 


As to what remains, it fares much the 
ſame with Diſcourſes as with Bodies, 
which ordinarily owe their principal Ex- 
cellence to the Union and juſt Propor- 
tion of their Members; one Member 
ſeparated from another has nothing in 
ic worthy notice ; bur all together make 
up a compcat Body. In like manner, 

when thoſe Parts, which create the Sub- 
lime, are divided, the Sublimity entire- 
ly vaniſhes ; but when they come to 
form one Body, by -means of that Uni- 


on and harmonious Connection which 
| cements 
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cements them together, they are ren- 


dred, by the ſole Turn of the Period, 


Sonorous and Emphatical; for which 
reaſon the Sublime, in Periods, may be 
compar d to an Entertainment that is 
made at the Joint-Expence of ſeveral 


| Perſons. | Of ſuch prodigious Force is 


this Harmony of Words, that we ſee ſe- 


veral Poets and Orators, who touch the 


Sublime pretty well, tho' they are not at 


all form'd by Nature for it; nay, even 


 obſerv'd. Philiſtus is of this Number; 
Ariſtophanes is the ſame in ſome Places, 


4 


tho“ the Phraſes and Expreſſions they 
make uſe of are low, common. and in- 
elegant. To be plain, tis this muſical 
manner of ranging their Words which 


ſupports them, and ſo ſwells and aggran- 
dizes the Voice, that the meanneſs of 


their Thoughts and Diction is no longer 


and Euripides in a great many, as has 
been already evidently proy d. Thus 


when Hercules, in that Author, after 
having kill'd his Children, ſays, 


Such numerous Its at once | diftra Hy 


Mind, F 
I can no room for other Sorrows find. 


K 3 trivial; 


The Thought in it ſelf is exceeding _ 
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trivial; but yet the Turn he gives it is 
ſo Muſical and Harmonious, that he 
renders it in ſome degree Noble. And 
certainly, if we will but give our ſelves 
the Trouble to invert the order of his 
Periods, he is infinitely more happy in 
the Diſpoſition of his Words than the 
Sublimity of his Senſe. As in that Paſ- 


lage, for inſtance, where he ſpeaks of 


Dirce dragg'd by the Bull, 
If, haply, rennt be winds him, reſtleſs, 


ferong 3 
The Tree, the Rock, the Nymph he trails 
along, ; 


Olſequious to bis Motions.- — 


His Thought is here undoubtedly very 


Noble; but yet the Numbers marching 


on ſo majeſtically, without Hurry or 
Precipitation, is what gives it its chief 
Force. The Words ſupport one another, 
and the Pauſes ate admirable; in ſhort, 
Pauſ-s arc as fo many ſolid Foundations 

which prop up and elevate Diſcourſe. 
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HERE is 10 on the contrary 
which more debaſes the Sublime, 


that thoſe broken Numbers, that are ha- 


ſtily pronounced; of this. kind are Pyr- 
ricks, Troc her, and Dichores, which are 
only proper for Dance. The little De- 
licacy and Agrecableneſs which there is 
in theſe Meaſures, as it never varies its 


Hum, never affects the Mind; but, as 


we may obſerve, that thoſe who are li- 
ſtining to ſome Air in Muſick, do not 
dweli upon the Senſe of the Words, but 


are carried away with the Sound ; ſo 


theſe ſorts of Feet never inſpire the Mind 


with thoſe Paſſions which ſhould pro- 


perly ariſe from Diſcourſe, but barely 


make an Impreſſion upon che Ear by the 


Movements of their Cadence: Inaſmuch 
as the Hearers. forefeeing the Cadence, 


that is deſign d, out-run the Speaker, 
and are before-hand with him ; juſt as 


Dancers have the Meaſure of the Dance 
in their Heads before it comes to be pra- 
Fond. | 
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Another thing which very much tends 


to the weakning of Diſcourſe is, the 


ranging of ones Words in too great For- 


mality, or uſing too great a Number of 


ſhort Syllables, connecting at the ſame 
time the diſunited Parts in an awkward 


uncouth manner. The ſame may be ſaid 
of conciſeneſs of Style; for nothing ſo 


lames and mangles Sublime as the con- 
fining it within coo narrow a compaſs. 
At the fame time that I am againſt cur- 
tailing of the Sentences, I do not un- 
derſhand thoſe which have their juſt ex- 
tent, but ſuch only as are too much 
contractcd, and in a manner mutilated. 
To curtail one's Style, is to put a ſtop 
ro the Imagination, whereas the leng- 
thening it out into juſt Periods, guides 
and conducts the Reader; but then it is 
to be remembred, that Prolixity and a 
tedious Circumvolution of Words is un- 
ſufferable, and renders all dead and lan- 
* . 
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5 1 HERE is yet one don more 


mirable as to the Senſe, but there is in 


it a mixture of Words extreamly low; 


as where he ſays, The Ses began to make 


an uproar. That Expreſſion of making an 


which diſhonours Works of Elo. 
quence ; and that conſiſts in lowneſs of 
13 Thus we find in Herodotus a 
Deſcription of a Tempeſt, which is ad- 


wprozr, deſtroys all that was great in his 


Thought. Ihe Wind, ſays he in ano- 
ther place, bandied then about exceſſively, 
and thoſe that were diſpers d in the Storm 


words, bandied them about, is low 3 and 


that Epithet of very Aiſagreeable, is ut- 


terly improper for ann an Accident 
of that Nature. 


The Hiſtorian, Theopompu, has ff plit 


upon the ſame Rock; in that noble De- 


ſcription, which he has given of the 
King of Perſias Expedition into /E2ypt, 
_ he has ſpoil'd the Beauty of the 
whole by the mixture of low and ſordid 


Words. 1s there a Oy, fays that Hi- 


ſtorian, 


made an Exit very diſagreeable, The 


W n 
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ſtorian, or a Nation in all Aſia, but | what 
ſent Embaſſies to the King? Is there any 


Thing coſtly and precious of the growth of 


tile Earth, or the Manufacture of the Coun- 


tries, of which they did not u ke him Pre- 


| ſents 2 How many Carpets and magnificent 


Veſts, of various Colours, and various De- 


| vice? How many gilded 'Tents garniſy/d 


with all Neceſſaries for Life 2 How many 
rich Robes and ſumptuous Beds? How many 
Plates of Gold and Silver, enrichd with 
cious Stones, and artfully card d? What 
am infinite Number of Arms, both Barba- 
rian and Grecian? What incredible Mul- 
titudes of Beaſts of Carriage, and Animals 
for Sacrifice ? What Buſhels full of all forts 
of Fidtbual. 7 What Cheſts and Bags heap'd | 
up with Paper, and other Otenfils? And 
what prodigious Quantities of Salt-Viands 
of all forts of Fleſh, ſo prodigious, that 
thoſe who beheld them at a diſtance, ima- 
gin d they were Mountains riſes out of the 


_ Earth 


From the moſt noble Elevation he 
ſinks into the laſt Meanneſs; and that 


juſt in the Place where he ought to have 


riſen ; for by ſo impertinently joining to 
that pompous Deſcription of the Appa- 
rel, the Buſhels, the Vidbtuals, and the 
* , 
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the Picture of a Kitchin. Now, if a 
Man, whoſe Buſineſs it was to' diſpoſe 
and range all theſe things in order, 
ſhould, in the midſt of the gilded Tents 
and Veſſels, the Silver-Plates, and Bril- 
liant- Diamonds, place in Solemm State- 
Bags and Buſh+ls, twould make methinks 
but an uncouth Appearance: Juſt ſo it 
is with low Words in Writing; they 
are as ſo many Blemiſhes and Spots 
which deprave and ſully the Expreſſion. 


The Hiſtorian needed only have given 


the thing a different Turn, and faid in 


general, with regard to thoſe Mountains 
of Salt-Fleſh, and the reſt of the Provifi- 


ons, that they ſent the King, Camels 


and other Beaſts of Carriage, laded 


with all things neceſſary to furniſh out 
the moſt ſumptuous Entertainment; or 


Bags, he ſeems as if he were drawing 


that they ſent him Plenty of Viands of 
the moſt exquiſite and delicious re- 


liſh; or if you- had rather, every thing 


that the Overſeers of the Table could 
provide moſt proper to regale their 


Lord. But one ſhould by no means 
deſcend from an elevated Diſcourſe to 


little Meanneſſes of no Conſideration, _ 


except one be forc'd to it by ſome ur- 


gent Neceſſity: The Words ſhould be 
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every way anſwerable to the Majeſty of 
the Things they treat of; and herein 
*twere well to imitate Nature, who in 
the Formation of Man has not expos d to 
View thoſe Parts, which are indecent 

to be nam'd, and through which the Bo- 

dy exonerates it ſelf; but, to make uſe 

of Lenopbons Words, Has conceal'd and 

- plac'd thoſe Sinks at as great 4 diſtance a 
was Poſſible, leſt the Beauty of the Crea. 
ture ſhould thereby be ſullied and diſgraced. 
But it is not neceſſary to take ſo near 
a2 View of thoſe Things which depreciate 
Eloquence; for ſince we have ſhewn 
what ſerves to exalt and ennoble it, tis 
eaſy to imagin, that generally ſpeaking, 
the contrary is what renders it grove- 
/» ( 
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F HE only Matter, dear Terentia- 
nus, which now remains to be ex- 
amin d, is a Queſtion that was propos d 


to me by a Philoſopher ſometime ago. 
It may be of uſe to ſet it in a clear 
Light; and therefore, for your particu- 
lar Satisfaction, I will ſubjoin it to this 
Treatiſe. | BEI. 


Ir is Matter of Wonder to me, as 


well as ſeveral others, ſaid that Philo- 


ſopher, to, conſider how many Orators 
there are in this Age, who know how 


to manage an Argument, and who are 
Maſters of the Oratorical Stylez how 


many there are, who do not want Vi- 


vacity, Elegance, nor Agreeableneſs in 
their Diſcourſes; but yet how ſew there 


are who come up to the true Spirit of 


Sublime; ſo great is the Sterility which 


at preſent reigns among us. Is there 


any thing, proceeded he, in that reaſon 


which is commonly aſſign d? That tis 
a popular Government which forms and 


nouriſhes great Genius 's, ſince in effect 


all our moſt celebrated Orators flou- 
7 | riſh'd 
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riſh'd under that Adminiſtration, and 


dy'd with it? There is nothing perhaps, 
added he, which more elevares the Souls 


of great Men than Liberty, nor that 
more powerfully excites and awakens in 


us that natural Sentiment which leads us 
to Emulation, and that glorious Ambi- 


tion of ſeeing our ſelves rais d above 
others: Add to this, that the Prizes, 
which are propos d in Common-wealths; 
ſharpen, if I may ſo ſay, and poliſh the 
Minds of Orators, teaching them to cul- 
tivate with care the Talents they have 
receivd from Nature; inſomuch, that 
one may ſee the Liberty of their Coun- 
try ſhining forth in their Harangues. 


But we, he continu'd, who from our 


Infancy have been taught to ſubmit to 


the Yoke of lawful Rule, who have been 
inur d by Cuſtom to bend under Mo- 
narchy, while as yet our Minds were 


tender and capable of receiving all Im- 
_ preſſions; in one word, we who have 
never taſted of that enlivening and fruit- 


ful Source of Eloquence, I mean Liber- 
ty, the higheſt Pitch that we can gene- 
rally arrive at, is making our ſelves 
great and egregious Flatterers. And 'twas 
for this rcaſon, he ſaid, he was of Opi- 
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nion, that a Man born a Slave might 


be capable of other Acts; but that no 


Slave could ever be an Orator : For a 
Mind, he continued, born down, and 
as it were broke by being accuſtom'd 


to the Yoke, dares not entertain the 


thought of any thing that's great; all 


and it continues as it were in perpetual 
Impriſonment. In ſhort, to make ule 


of Homer's Words, 


The Hour you caſt 4. free- born Man is 


Chains, TER 
| Half his Worth dies, and all his Virtue 
_ woains. TL 28 55 


the Vigour it has, evaporates of it ſelf, 


As thoſe Boxes, if what is commonly 


ſaid be true, wherein they ſhur up 
Dwarfs, not only prevent their Growth, 


but make them leſs by means of a 


certain Fillet which they tye about their 


Bodies; ſo Seryitude, Servitude I fay, 


tho' eſtabliſh'd by the juſteſt Methods, 
is .a kind of Priſon, in which the Soul 


| ſhrinks and grows leſs. Here I took up 
the Diſcourſe. Tis natural, ſaid I, and 
familiar to Men to be ever cenſuring 


the preſent Times; but certainly, if the 
Luxuries of a long Peace are capable 
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| of conupting the nobleſt Minds 5 muck 


more may this endleſs and uninterrupt- 
ed War, which has ſo long raged over 
the Face of the whole Earth, be ſuppos d 
to be none of the leaſt Obſtacles to out 


Add to this the Paſſions. which con: 


tinually perplex our Lives, and raiſe 


Confuſion and Diſorder in our Minds; 


*tis the Deſire of Riches, of which we 
arc ſo exceſſively fond; tis the Love of 
Pleaſure, which, properly ſpeaking, ſub- 


jets us to this Servitude, or rather, 


which leads us into a Precipice, where 
all our Faculties are ſwallow'd up. There 
is no Paſſion ſo baſe as Avarice; no 
Vice ſo ſcandalous as Voluptuouſneſs: 
I can't then ſee, how thoſe who are ſuch 
great Adorers of Riches, and who look 
upon them as a kind of Divinity, can 
once be infected with that Malady, 


without receiving with it at the ſame 


time all thoſe Evils with which it is ne- 
ceſſarily attended. Laviſhneſs, Profu- 


ſion, and other vitious Habits always 


tread upon the Heels of exceſſive Wealth; 
they march behind it, and by its means 
open the Gates of Cities, and of Houſes, 


where they enter and eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves * 
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| ſelves: But ſcarce; have they continued 
there any Time, but they build their 
Neſts according to the Notion of the 
Sages, and make haſte to multiply. Ob- 
ſerve then what it is they produce: 
They beget Pride and Luxury, which 
are no ſpurious Iſſue, but their true le- 
getimate Children. And if we ſuffer 
cheſe worthy Off. ſprings of Riches to 
grow upon us, they will ſoon have 
brought forth Inſolence, Debauchery, 
Impudence, and all other mercileſs Ty- 


r 


rants of the Mind. 


+ No ſooner then has a Man neglected 
the Buſineſs of Virtue, and turn d all 
his Admiration upon frivolous and, pe- 
tihable Things, but all we have been 
ſpeaking of muſt neceſſarily happen to 
him; he is no more able to lift up his 
Eyes to look above himſelf, nor to ſay 
ought that exceeds the common ; he 
quickly fpreads a general Corruption 
over his Soul; all that he had great 
and noble, ſhrinks and withers away of 
s I courſe, and attracts nothing but Con- 
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and without Paſſion, of what is juſt 
and cquitable? For a Mind that has 
been liable to be gain'd over by Bri. 
bery, to diſtinguiſh that which is ho- 
neſt from that which is profitable? How 
then can we expect that at a time when 
Corruption reigns over the Manners 
and Minds of Men, when we have no 
other Care but how to ſucceed to the 
Inheritance of one, - or to ſecure a Le- 
gacy in the Will of another; when we 
extract an infamous Gain out of every 
Thing, bartering our very Souls for Lu- 
' cre, and becoming the miſerable Slaves 
of our own Paſſions? How can we ex- 
pect, I ſay, that in ſuch a general Con- 
ragion there ſhould be found a Man 
of found Judgment, and free from Paſ- 
fion, who, not blinded nor: ſeducd 
by the Love of Gain, could diſtinguiſh 
what was truly great, and worthy of 
Poſterity ? In one word, all debauched 
and corrupted as we are, is it not bet- 
ter for us to be govern'd by another, 
than to continue in our own Power, left 
the inſatiable Rage of Gain, like a Fury 
that has broke its Chain, and threatens 
Deſtruction all around, ſhould carry 
Fire to the four corners of the Earth? 
Ia fine, ſaid J to him, tis the Love of 
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Luxury which is the cauſe of that Slug - 
giſhneſs, in which the Minds of Men, 
excepting ſome few, are at this Day to- 

tally immerg'd: Or, if-we do at any 
tinie apply our felves to worthy Stu- 
dies, we do it only as Men who ate 
recovered of an Indiſpoſition, for Re- 
creation s ſake, or that we may have 
an opportunity of exerting our Vanity, 
and not out of any noble Emulation, 

ſolid and laudable Advantage. But 
what has been ſaid upon this Subject 
is ſufficient ; let us now come to the 

Paſhons, concerning which we have pro- 

mis d to write a diſtin Treatiſe 3 for 

in my Opinion they conſtitute one of 
the moſt ornamental Parts in Oratory, 

2 as far as they regard the Sub- 
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S great a Sterility as there is at 
A preſent, among us, of Philoſo- 
+ fphers, there were in our young- 
er Days, Marcellus, a great many em. 
nent Men living, who were highly ce- ; 
lebrated for their Knowledge in all Phi- 

ro loſophical 
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loſophical Precepts and Documents. We 
had an opportunity of ſeeing them all, 
during our Travels, in our Minority, 
under the Conduct of our Parents; and 
as we travers d Variety of Countries 
and Cities, it was our good Fortune to 
fall into the familiar Converſation of 
thoſe of them, who were ſurviving at 
that Time. Some of theſe Philoſophers 
were ſo diligent as to commit their Pre- 
cepts to Writing, that ſo their Poſterity 
might enjoy the Benefit of their La- 
bours 3 but the reſt thought it ſufficient 
to give their Followers ſuch Inſtructions 
only, as might lead them to a perfect 
Underſtanding of their Notions. Of. 
the former ſort were the Platonicks, Ex- 
dides, Democritus, and Proclinus, who 
paſs'd his Life in Phrygia the Leſs; as 
alſo Plotinus, and his familiar Friend, 
Gentilianus Amelius, who now. live at 
Rome. Of the Stoicks, were Themiſto- 
cles and - Phebion, and likewiſe Annins 
and Medius, who flouriſh'd ſo lately; 
among the Peripateticks, only Heliodo- 
rus Alexandrinus.. Of the latter fort 
were the Platonicks, Ammonins and Ori- 
genes, whoſe Hearer I was for a conſide- 
rable Time, and who were Men that 
far excell'd all their Contemporaries in 
LENS * all 
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all ſors of Knowledge 3 and likewiſe 
Diodotus and Eubulus, who ſucceeded in 
the School of Athens : Of theſe latter, 
there are indced extant ſome ſmall T ras, 
as Origenes's Book Concerning Demgns, 
and Eubulys's Anſmer to Ariſtotle agi 
Plato's Republik; but theſe Pieces are 
not of ſuch Conſequence, as to * 
the Authors to a Place among thoſe, 
who ſpent their Time in explaining the 
Doctrines of Philoſophy in a more full 


and ample manner, having been written 


accidentally and at leiſure, and not un- 
dertaken or carried on in a regular and 


ſettled Courſe of Studies. Among the 


momnius and Piolemans, both Men of the 


Stoicks, of this latter ſort, were Her- 


arinus and Iſimachus, and Athengus, 
and Muſonins, who livd at Athens. . 


Among the Peripateticks, flouriſh'd| Am- 


greateſt Renown of all che Philoſophers 


[ of their Time, but eſpecially Amymonins ; 


for there is none that can juſtly be 


compared. with him, either for the Va- 
riety or Extent of his Knowledge; but 


yet they wrote nothing which referd 


to the Explication of Philoſophical Que- 
ſtions, but only ſome few Poems, and 


ſome Diſcourſes of the Demonſtrative 


Kind, which Lam apt to believe are pre- 
ſeryed 
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ſerved contrary to their own Wills and 


Intentions; for I will not think, they 


ſo much as ever dream'd of making 
themſelves known to Poſterity by theſe 


infinite : Weight and Moment, and fo 


much more worthy of their Pains and 


Study: Again, thoſe of them, who have 
written any Thing, have gone no farther 
than the making of Collections or Tran- 


ſcripts from elder Authors, as Euclides, 


Democritus, and Proclinus: Others, who 
have recorded ſome ſmall Matters of 


the Learning of the Ancients, have cal- 


culated their Tracts for the ſame M&ti- 


dian as thoſe who went before them; 


in which Number are Aunius, Meding, 
and Phebion ; the laſt of whom rather 
ſtudied to excel in Neatneſs and Ele- 
gance of Expreſſion, than in the Weight 
and Gravity of the Matter he treated. 
To theſe we may add Heliodorus ; for 


neither has he enter'd upon a diſtin& 
Explication of any Philoſophical Points, 


that are new and not diſcuſſed by the 


Antients. But the Men, who, with the 
Number of the Problems they handled, 
expreſs'd ſuitable Care and Diligence, 
and withal made uſe of a peculiar way 
of Thinking, are Plolinus and Gentilia- 
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Works, while they neglected Things of | 
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nus Amelins, One of theſe ſeems to 
have cxplain'd the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonick Principles in a Method more clear 
and diſtin than any before him: (for 
neither are Numenius, Cronins, Modera. 
tus, or Traſyllus, to be brought in Com- 
xtition with Plotinus, in any Thing re- 
ating to the Accurate Diſcuſſion of 
thoſe Arguments) Amelius cloſely pur- 
ſues his Footſteps, and handles the very 
ſame Propoſitions 3 but yet running in- 
to a prolixer Style, and his manner of 
Interpretation being more looſe and dif- 
fuſed, he ſeems to treat his Subject in 
a form very different from that of Plo. 
tinus. And theſe are the only Men, 
whoſe Writings I ſhould eſteem ' worthy 
a Man's Knowledge or Peruial ; for wh 
any one ſhould think it worth his while 
to look over the reſt, and not rather 
chooſe to run back to the Fountains 
from whence they draw all they have, I 
can ſee no reaſon; eſpecially conſider- 
ing, that they have neither added any 
Thing of their own, nor touch d upon 
che chief Heads of Things, nor ſo much 
as given us the Sentiments and Rea- 
ſonings of different Perſons upon the 
Matter, or taken the Pains to Collect 
the beſt and moſt plauſible * 
1 a 7 "4 . i t at 


| ſeems to have been modeſtl — 


Letter he wrote me from Rome. His 
Epiſtle, indeed was intituled, Arn A- 
count of the Philoſophy of Plotinus; but I 
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hon have been made uſe of on | theſe 


Occaſions? This is what I have fre- 
quently done my ſelf, and that in ſe- 
eral. Diſcourſes, as in my Anſwer to 
Gentilianus, concerning Plato's Juſtice 3 


and in my Examination of Plotinus's 
Book Concerning Idea's. Further, our 
common Friend, the King of Tyre (who 
has himſelf written many Things in 
Imitation of Plotinus, and among he 


endeavour d to prove his Opinion con- 


Idea's truer and juſter than mine) 


hended by me, for his unjuſt 
tion; beſides that, I b ovenhrows, 


in the Tracts I am ſpeaking of, various 


Opinions of theſe Men, particularly in 


my Epiſtle againſt Amelius, which wants 


not much of the bigneſs of an ordinary 
Commentary, and was in Anſwer to the 


content with a more common Inſcription, 


— intituled mine, An Epiſtie 
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T Muſt entreat ow to nd me abet | 
Books, the: firſt convenient hs 59 
tunity, or rather that you'd bring t 
ſor I can by no means depart from he 
Requeſt I have fo often made, u. that 
you pre this Journey to me before 
if for no other rcafon, (for 
as to matter of Learning, be Books, you 
ate to expect nothing) yer for the ſake 
of our old Acquaintance, and the ex- 
_ at ry rg ac} the Air, which 
© proper for the Indifpofition you 
mform me you labour — 2 "As" fol - 
any thing elſe, you muſt nor flatter yom 
lt, no, not ſo much as to find the leaſt 
Relick of thoſe old Authors which you 
fay are loft; for we have here ſo great 
a ſcarcity of Emanuenſes, that, by the 
good Gods, I have ſcarce been able all 
this Time to procure a Tranſcriber to 
copy over ſome Pieces of Plotinus, that 
. 1 have been collecting: 1 oblig d him to 
. 
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n all other Buſineſs, and ol. himſelf 7 


cloſely to this onſy; ſo chat I thi 
I td all that Authors Weir 88, toge⸗ 
ther with thoſe, you ſent me; hut yer 1 


have them in a very imperfect manner, 


for there are abundance of. Miſtakes in 


the Tranſcripts: I was in 515 indeed, 


that my Friend Awalius would have over. 


look d and amended the . Faults of the 
Copiers ; but he bad, it ems, other 
important Buſineſs, Which. would nat 
permit him to apply himſelf rg. this ; Sg 


ordinary Attention, thoſe tO Pieces 
viz. Concerning the Soul, and Concerning 
Eſence You could not therefore do me 
a greater Pleaſure, than to ſend them 
correctly tranſcrib d; I would only com- 
pare your Copies with mine, and im- 


mediately return them to * again. 
that you 


But I muſt repeat my Reque 
would not fend them, but come your 
felf, and bring along with you, not only 
the foremention'd Tracts, but any of 
thoſe others which may have eſcaped the 


Notice of Amelins : What he brought, I 


am at laſt Maſter of, with a great deal 


of Trouble. And indeed how could I 
ſpare 


” 2 


that: I can hardly make any 3 
now I have them, tho I am cxtreamly. 
deſirous of examining, with more than 


— 
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ſpare any Pains to procure the Works 
& this that are ſo worthy of Ve- 


neration and Honour? Thus much I have 
frequently fignified to you, both in your 
Preſence, in your Abſence, and when 
you dwelt at Tyre, that I could not in- 
deed approve of ſeveral of his Hypo- 
theſes; but as to the manner of the 


Man's Writing, the Solidity of his Sen- 


timents, and the truly Philoſophical Diſ- 
cuſſion of his Enquiries, I entertain them 
with the moſt extream Love and Admi- 
ration; and abſolutely pronounce, that 
all, who are curious, and Lovers of 
Truth, ht to rank his Labours with 
thoſe of the moſt celebrated and re. 
nown'd Authors. 


1 
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Ex. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 15. 
Paiage Baz, Edit. Pars, 


- 


O diſpatch this Subject in a few. 
1 words, the Opinions of all thoſe 
Men ſeem to me to be very remote from 
Truth, who ſuppoſe the Soul to be a 
Body; for how can one, without the 
utmoſt Abſurdity, aſſimulate its Nature 
to any of the Elements > Or how re- 
concile it to Concretions and Mixtures, 
which, according to their various Mo- 
difications, are wont to produce innu- 
merable Species of other Bodies; and 
In which, tho' not continually, yet re- 
motely, one may ſee the Origin of their 
elemental Exiſtence, and trace, as it 
were, the Anteceſſion and Progreſs of 
prior Bodies on to ſucceeding ones ? Bur 
as to what relates to the Soul, there is 
not the leaſt Eract or Footſtep of an 
Original to . be diſcoyered, not even 
tho” a Man were as eager as Epicurus or 
Cbryſippus, in turning over every Stone, 
and ſearching into all the W 
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Body, to find out from whence the Ope- 
rations of the Soul proceeded : For to 
what pui poſe is tlie Tenuity, that is a- 
ſcrib'd. to Spirit, when we look into 
the Nature of Perception and Reaſon- 
ing? Or from whence have the Poſi- 
tions and Figures of Atoms ſuch wond- 
tous Power, and Efficacy above other 
Things, #5 to be productive of Pru- 
dence, when they are taiſed into a hew 
Textute, or . Body? I am of Opinion, 
that, tho“ 2a Man had Fulcar's Tripods 
or Maids, (of whom Homer feigns, that 


the one ran of their own accord to 


miniſtet to the Gods, and that the o- 


ther were co. aſſiſting to their Maſter, 


nor were deſtitute of any of the Fun- 
Crions whith Rving Creatures poſſefs) 
that yet he would be able to make no 
uſe of them in the Doctrine of the for- 
ruitous Concourſe of Atoms; any more 
than he could produce out of the Sands 
of the Sea ſhoar a Being endued with 
extraordinary Faculties of Senſation and 
Perception. Ir is with reaſon therefore 
many have expreſs d an Indignation a- 
gainſt Zeno and Clanthes, for having 
thought ſd meanly of the Soul, both 
oft hem declar ing it to be no other 
than the' Exhalation of a — ; 
5 ä | nl 
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for what, in the Name of Jove, has the 
Soul in common with Exhalations?. Or 
how is it poſſible for thoſe, who would 
liken to meer Vapour our Eſſence, and 


that of other Animals, to account for 
the Perception, the faithful and tenaci- 


ous Memory, the Will, the Inclinations, 


and other Qualities, which conſtitute 
the Being of the rational Soul? Shall 


the great Gods, and even the ſupream 
Jede, who fills the Univerſe, Pa go- 
verns the Heavens and Earth, ſhall they 
be reſolyd into E Smoak, 
and ſuch like Impertinencies > The Poets 


themſelves, who, tho' they have not 


an accurate Knowledge of the Gods 
nevertheleſs partly from the 'common 
Opinions of Men, partly from th. In- 
ſpiration of the Muſes, by whick they 


are elevated into light Sentiments, Have 


oken much worthier Things of them, 
n that they are Exhalation, By 
brach, and ſuck * Denne ©. I 
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SIR, 


FITNHE Lettcr you did me the Ho: 
nour to write me upon the Sub- 


ject of this Tranſlation, was ſo 


great an Inſtance of your Favour, that I 


were very ungrateful, ſhould I omit any 


Opportunity to acknowledge it. I aſ- 


ſure you, I had complicd with your Re- 
of illuſtrating this Treatiſe with 


ters, had not the Work been then too 


far advanced to admit of ſuch a De- 


fign: However, ſince I have not been 

able to ſubjoin a regular Tract of this 

fort, I will, for your particular _— 
My ion, 
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a take notice of what has occurr d 
to me from accidental Obſervations, and 
produce here and there a Paſſage from 
the Exgliſh Poets, as my Memory ſhall 
ſuggeſt to me any that bear an Analogy 
to thoſe mention d by Longinus. 


Our Author in the firſt Place obſer- 
ving, that the Pathetick is not abſolute- 


ly neceſſary for the forming the Sublime, 


and that the one may very well ſubſiſt 


without the other, makes uſe of the fol- 


lowing Example from Homer; 


Higb on Olympus, Oſſa they e &c. 


There are numberleſs Inſtances of this 


kind of Sublime to be produced from 
our Poets: Shakeſpear and Milton ev 
where abound with them, but I © 1 
mention only one or ẽ]C Ww. 


From their F oundations loſning to and 


me Pluck d the ſeated Hills with all 
their Load, 


Rocks, Wares, Woods, and by the ; 


ſhaggy Tops 
Opliting, bote them i in their Hands. — 


M There 
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There is 2 noble Remark on this Paſ. 
ſage in the Spectator's excellent Criti- 
eiſms on Milton, to which I refer you. 


How is the 1 e o the 
Ghoſt in Hearlet __ 


bat art Thou, that er this Time 
of Night, 

Together with that far and warkke 
Form, 

In which the Majeſty 4 buried Den 
mark 

Did ſometime March 2 


And again, 


This Battel fares bike to the Morning : 
Whe n ing Clouds comtend with grom- 
New —4 i this Way, like a ovighty 

F — 'd by the Tide, to combate with the 

Wind ; 


Now „ it that ways like the fel 


ſame Sea, 


 Forc'd to retire by fury of the Wind ; 


Sometime the Flood prevails, and then 


the Wind. 
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"Theſe ate pregnant Inſtances of that 
Sublime Which has nothing of the Pa» 
thetick in it, to which I might add va- 


tiety of others, and thoſe more remark- 


able ones; but that I rather chooſe to 
make uſe of ſuch as are leſs obvious 
to ordinary Readers, tho' in reality not 
leſs elevated. To ſpeak Truth, theſe 
great Poets appear to me, as ſo many 
rich ſpangled Skies; ſet forth with innu- 
merable ranges of Stars, which ſo fill the 
Sight, that one is not at leiſure ro ob- 
ſerve any of thoſe little Spots that may 
be found among them. And here I muſt 
take the liberty to remark, tho with the 
utmoſt deference to the high Reputation 
of Mr. Boi leau, that in his Verſion of Lon- 
ginus he frequently ſeems to loſe the Sub- 
limeneſs of Homer, as particularly in the 
above · cited Paſſage concerning the Gi- 
ants, which he renders thus: 55 


Pour det broner les Dieux, leur vaſte 
ambition, | 5 
Enterprit d entaſſer Oſſe ſur Pelion. 
He only ſays, they endeavour d to raiſe 


Ofe upon Pelion ; whereas, as Homer 
tells us, they heap'd Offs upon Ohm. 


pw, and afterwards Pelion upon Offa : 
„ © He 


» 


He forgets alſo the ſwelling Epithet with 
which Pelion is attended, and which 
ſerves to aggrandize the Circumſtance 
in ſo high a degree. In ſhort, the Sub- 
lime of this Paſſage is not, at the beſt, 
_ ealily to be difcern'd by a Reader, who 
is not acquainted with the volubility and 
ſoundingneſs of Homers Numbers, and 
to whom three Welſb Mountains would 
be equally emphatical with Oſ.a, Olympus, 
and Pelion. How then ſhall it be com- 
prehended, when deſpoil'd of thoſe Or- 
naments which contribute to make it 
great? | 


- Longinus proceeds to obſerve, that 
the principal Excellence of Homer con- 
ſiſts in rhe Sublimeneſs of his Imagina- 
tion and Thoughts; upon which occa- 
ſion he produces the Deſcription of the 
Goddeſs of Diſcord, applied by Virgil to 
the Goddeſs of Fame „„ 


Mall, on the Ground and hides "hy Head 
. 1 


The Image in this place is undoubtedly 
very great; but to any one, who has 
read the prodigious Deſcriptions Milton 
gives us of Satan, as when he riſes * 

| | | e 
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* fiery "ny when 10 views the Hoſt 
of fallen Angels, and particularly when 
he is apprehended in Paradiſe, this per - 
haps will ſeem bur moderately Sublime. 
What can be more great and terrible | 


than Gy Dragon: e 0h OOY 


His kunde E er, like two bri ht ſhining. 
__ Shields, . ; 1 2 
Did burn with W. da Jrarkled 11 
ving Fire : 
But far within, as in a  halind guat 
Thoſe glaring Lamps were ſet, the caſt 
” areaaſul Jan: 2 


And in another Place,” ©, 40.1 Ti gy 


An hideous Giant, F and high, 
That with bis WE ſeem 4 to Wees 
tbe Shy; 
The Groted che r under Git for 
Nr 


Long ginus takes occaſion from 8 to 
. Heſiod's Deſcription of the God- 
deſs of Darkneſs, very juſtly remarking 
that he does not properly render her 


— but nauſeous and ciſtaſtfal. 
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Ir muſt be confels'd, chat our Country- 


„„ 


4 fetid Rane trickled from her Noſe. 


man Spencer, however excellent in other 


reſpects, is frequently faulty in this par- 


ticular; as for Inſtance, EY of Os. 
eſa, he ſays, 


Her — Dugs, hike Bladders, lacking 
in 
ay down, ard filthy Matter ou. them - 


' 


This Obſervation i is fine! y rouch' d upon 
by my Lord Roſcommor, in his Eſſay on 


tranſlated Verſe. 


contemplating the Majeſty 
his 'Gods, 


After having made theſe RefieRions, 
our Age falls into a Raprure upon 
omer gives 
and his manner of deſcribing 
their Battels, as in the n. Quo- 


tations: 


"Bm as 4 Man 20 2110 his. explore, Ge. 

The Heau'ns reſounded, &c, 

The. * ing « of. Darkeeſr, Kerror did in- 
Dade, | 


Let 


——_—. 


| Dronrsrus Loncinus. 
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Let us take a ſhort View of Milton in 
this Light, and fee (to borrow the Ex. 
preſſion of Logins) how boldly he 


comes to diſpute 'the Prize with Homer : 
| Milloes of force encountrirg Angels 5 
fought 
On either fide, the leaft of whom conld 
weild 
| Theſe Elements, and arm him with the 
orce 


0 Of all their Regions, ac. 


— on. their Heads 
| Main Promontories fung, which in the 
Air 
Came ſhadowing, and ar d whole L. 
| gions arm d, &c. 


SY 


— —4¹ Heav'n _ 


Reſonnded, ard bad E erth been then, 


41 Earth- 
Had to ber Cover 


; The | fed Empyrean ſlook, through- 


All 2 the Throne it ff of God. — 
As the Genius of Milton was perhaps 


no way inferior to that of Homer, ſo 


"EV „ 
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6 muſt be allowd to equal! him in 
_- thoſe Particulars at leaſt, where his 
Theme is of fo » a higher Nature. 

TIT make no ueſtion, but our Critick 
would have ſtood in as great Admira- 
tion of the following Lich, as he was 

at the Terror and Aſtoniſhment of Pluto: 


Mar ſeem'd à civil "0 
To this Uproar: Horrid C on fuſ on 


= ". 
| Upon Confuſion, roſe: Aud now al 
Heav'n 
Had gone to wrack, with Ruin over. 
ſpread, 


Had not the Alnighty, &e———— 
Hell heard b inſu ferable Noiſe, Hel 


ſaw 
Heav's running fon Heav u, and would 
bade fled 
A Higbied, but fri F ate, 0 10 


| Confounded Chan a Y 

| And felt ten- fold Confuſion in their fal 

Through his wild Avarchy, 130 buge a 
Rout 


 Encumberd him with ro 
ner Pre nct 25 71 e 213-6 
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0 Theſe rroubled images rouze at once all 
the active Principles in the Soul, and in 
ſome meaſure create the ſame Perturba- 
tion in the Mind of an intelligent Rea- 
der, as is cauſed in the Multitude, at the 
ſight of a great Conflagration. It is pro- 
-bable Alexander had never been ſo fierce 
in Bartel, had he not taken ſtrong Im- 
preſſions from the rr hee had read 
of Achilles. . 


As it is the eaſieſt thing i in hy World 

to turn great Things into Ridicule; ſo 

zs it the part of a noble Spirit only to be 

ſtruck with theſe unboutided' Nn 
of Imagination. 5 | 


The next Thing that falls under Lox- 
ginuss Notice, is that applauded Paſlage, 
wherein Neptane is repreſented coming 

to the Aſſiſtance of the-Greeks : Theſe 

Verſes have been more generally cele- 

brated than any I know of in the whole 
| © Hiad;' 1 ſhall therefore ſet them down 
- Homer's own Words,” 7 


> 2 


_— 


wF' 8 Sou pane. i, Du - 
;  Toosiy & uT 3 CLEARS 
—Where-eer Imperial © Neptune - 
ſe  Freads, &c. 1 


REMAR KS 


t muſt be acknowledg'd, chat che hes 
with which the Poet introduces 
aud the Celerity and Tunable. 
to he obſervd in "= March of 
Lines, create 3. very lively Image, 
help to give chem a ſyperior Air of 
Grandeur: Beſides, that. t : are. with 
great Skill adapted to. —— — 
the Notions we are taught, to entertain 
of that Deity, who is emphatically ſtil d, 
„ ep or Earth. 1 | 


The Monſter moving. ed came as 
122 e Hell trembled as 


he ſtrode. 


Spencer's Deſcription of his cas. 
Flight, tho* not directly applicable to 
this Point, ſeems to be conceiv d with 
great Strength of Thought: ; 


Ard with Prong Flight did forcibly - 


The 


F 


—_— 


Dionxsius Loxeixus. | 


* - — 
. — — 


3 fitting Parts, nd Element vn. 
ſound, . 
I bear ſo great a Weight. 


Our Author, hitherto, has been * 


ing the Majeſty which Hamer gives his 


Gods: The following Lines, quoted by 


him to the ſame purpoſe, are We 


8 Cond Flood, he. . 7435 
BG & da, in} xt punt? r Ts. urs 


. 


e reli dir which nigh tog Heb 
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araxTah.. 


' TySoodmy Id Nahen. Siren. 2 
| TITOTO. 


Here-I muſt remark, as before, 3 the 


irit of this Paſſage ſeems. to be eva- 
Sp allag . 


porated in Monſieur Boi leaus L 
tion of it, which is yet very diffuſe; 

You may ſuppoſe, it is with the urmoſt 
Tenderneſs I touch upon ſo great a Cha- 


rater ; but to juſtify what I have ad- 


vanced, I need only inform you, that 
the Dividing of the Waves, which you 
muſt conſels. to. be the. fineſt Circum- 
ſtance in the whole, is entirely omitted 


by 


on ton 


— 


him. All I ſhall further add, is, that 
the Turn implied in theſe words (2 
dd drr) is peculiarly beautiful; 
and I believe you will agree with me, 
that it would be very difficult to pre · 
ſerve it in the Exgliſb. For a Parallel to 
this Quotation, I refer you to the' ſe. 
veral Deſcriptions of the Meſſiah in 
Milton, vid. That of his coming to 
drive out the rebellious Angels; His 
triumphant Return; His riding into 
Chaos ; His aſcending in Jubilee ; And 
others, where you will find all the Beau- 
ty, Energy, and Sublimenefs, Lowginus 
himſelf could have wifh'd for. 


It is undoubtedly true of Milton, that 
no Man ever had a Genius ſo happily 
form d for the Sublime: He found one 
only Theme capable enough to employ 
his Thoughts, but he could find no 
Language copious enough to expreſs 


nung 
. * 
LY * 


His wigoronus and ad'ide Mind was 
]„ů QS 
Beyond the flaming | Limits of this 
P es 1 
Into the mighty Space. — 


When 


n 
8 


6 


 Dionvysius Loxeinus. 
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When I view him chus, in his moſt ex. 
alted Flights, peircing beyond the Boun- 


daries of the Univerſe, he appears to 
me as a vaſt Comet, that for want of 
room is ready to burſt its Orb and 


* 


grow eccentrick. 


Alus in felix auguſto limite Andi. 


And now, Sir, I ought to conſider, how 
I may Apologize for the Trouble I have 
iven you. I doubt not, but I have ſuf- 


ficiently exhauſted your Patience with 


this Detail of Criticiſm, and that. you 
would be extremely glad to change the 
Proſpect : It is fit therefore I give you 
a. little breathing Time at leaſt, if I 
can't divert your Attention by moving 


the Scene more agreeably: You may 
in juſtice demand a Reſpite, where an 


Immunity , is not to be granted. In 
the mean time, if the Practice of Cri- 
ticiſing may. be thought tedious, how 
inſufferable a Science is that of Carp- 
ing? If it is but an unentertaining Purſuit 


to dwell even upon the Excellencies 


— 


of great Writers, how exquiſitly. dull 


- 


muſt it be to pick and cull out their 


Inadvertencies? One would be apt to 


think him a very odd Fellow at leaſt, 
* 1 who, 
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eee 


Iy-ſhaped Neck: A Man would be apt 


Face, ſhould cavil all the while at a 


after 


* 


who, while others were admiring the 
Symmetry, the Life, the Air of a fine 


Freckle, or affect an awkward pleaſan- 
try upon viewing a Heat in a delicate- 


I fay, to conceive but a ſtrange Notion 
of one who, while others were point- 
ing out each raviſhing Lineament and 


Geſture in a beautiful Woman's 3 


ſhould rifle her bf all her Patches an 


Otnaments, in order to diſcover a Pim- 
ple. To proceed, you who have taken 


the Paius to read the Scaliger, and Fo- 
reign Commentators, as well Dutch as 
German, may be able, perks s, to read. 
ay thing after them: I ſhall therefore 
take the liberty to draw ſome few Ci- 
rations more from our great Maſter, 
Milton, before I leave him. Longinus, 

having told us, how 'heroical 
Homer is, when he draws a Hero's 


Character, inſtances in theſe celebrated 


Diſperſe ' the Clonds which round the 


s 
« 


_ "Grxcians flow, &c. 


In the Greck, thus, 
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20 rare 2 E ee oF aegis 


Axa, &c. 


The ese With which hi breaks | 
into this Speech, is admirable; and the 


word (S expreſſes the Sullenneſs 
and Impatience of the Hero in a finer 


manner than can be render d in any 
other Tongue, I know not how far 


better Judg e me in this; 
but You and I ſo ſeldom differ in Mat- 


ters of Poetry, that 1 thought I might 


venture to mention it. Now hear how 


big 
2 8 Perſons aſſume : : 


Ret Rane hail © 


, how great the Sentiments are which 


Infernal World, and Tes reg 8 


17 - _ 
| Receive thy new Poſſeſor. — 


9 | 
Better to Reign in Hell, than Serve in 


Heaven. 


| To Reign is worth Ambition, tho . 


One muſt attend very 50 to the 


Character of the Perſon who ſpeaks 
theſe Things, and the occaſion that 


brings them on; otherwiſe they appear 


I know 


_—_—_ 


I know not how, ſhocking.” To uſe 


one Example more, I am never ſo much 


| affected, never ſo much tranſported with 
the Spirit of any Thing, as when I ſee 


# 


Concluſion; 


e you down This, 
And ſay beſedes, that in Aleppo once, 
. Where a Malignant and a Turband-Tark 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the State; 
© Ttogk by the Throat the Circumciſed Dog, 


Othello make his Exit with this noble 


Al fate Flaw .. 


The Paſſion here is work'd up into an 
inimitable Sublimeneſs ; as indeed moſt 


of the Sublime Paſſages in Shake ſpear are 


interweayed with, and raiſed by the Pa- 
thetick. As the Action in this Place 


ſerves in a great degree to elevate the 
Words, ſo the Words are - excellently 


ſuited to the Action. But that I may 


not depart from the Intention of Longi- 


nus in the Paſſage laſt cited from Homer, 
you will find ſeveral bold touches of 


the ſame ſort ſtruck throughout the 


whole Character of Percy : It were un- 
kind alſo not to take notice of your be- 
loved Chevy Chace. . 


Before 


SS 1 * 


dd 


, 


Os. ß I ] : On ]”. 


— 


 Dionvsrus Loncixus. 
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Before I carry my Remarks any far- 


ther, I will ſet down thoſe Verſes, which 


our Critick applies ro Homer, where he 


ſays, that he is as a fayourable Gale, 


which ſeconds the Efforts of the Com- 


batants, and is actuated with no leſs 


Violenes\/1:5; ft 


| Thar' the Spear-ſhaker Mars, or raging 
. 
Mauer, ws dr Agys Y , 9 


S οον % | tt 
| "Ougeas L Gr. Alus ivi rage 
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A very moderate Grecian may . diſcern 


the Nobleneſs there is in theſe Lines: 


But to me there ſeems allo to be as 


great Juſtneſs, Force, and Propriety in 
the ſeveral Epithets, as I have any 
where - met with. The reaſon, that I 
mention this, is, becauſe the Enemies 


of Homer, or to ſpeak more properly, 


thoſe who do not underſtand him, le- 
vel their principal Accuſation and inſi- 
pid Raillery at the Injudiciouſneſs which 


they pretend he betrays in his Choice 
and Uſe of Epithets: A Man of good 
Taſte and Learning in theſe MO 
ts [[f]].!.wœ !!; a 


* 
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I'm fatisfied, might eaſily make it ap- 
pear, that as none have excell'd Homer, 


fo very few have equall'd him even in this 


Particular : The frequent Repetition in- , 
deed of the ſame Epithets, to different 
purpoſes, has given colour to theſe Inſi- 
nuations ; but che Arguments rais'd from 
thence” have been fully anſwered by 
Boileau, Dacier, and others: All I ſhall 

therefore ſay, is, that many of the Ad- 
juncts to be found in the [had and 
Oduffeis, ſuch as Joif footed Achilles, 
blue-ez'd Minerva, and the reſt of that 
fort, cannot ſo properly be ſtil'd Epi- 
thets, as Appellatives, or Proper Names; 


nor is Homer more blameable for uſing 


them in ſo general a manner, than the 
Romans were for giving Scipio the Name 
of Africanas inditterently, and on all 
occaſions. You may be aſſur'd, I have 
not ſingled out the above cited Paſſage, 
as favouring my Opinion more than 


any other, but only conſider d it, as it 


came regularly in my way, being 


throughly perſuaded, whenever you 


think fit to rake a nearer View of this 
God and Father of Poets, you will ac- 
knowledge what I have ſaid to be 


equally true in all Parts of his Works. 


I am 


(5 1 Om ts UY Ft ww ww eee e reer i Www w FVV 


** 
does 


5 Me 


Dio xs Ius Loxeinus: + 


I am, Sir, at length come within 
ſight of Sappbhos Ode, where the Pro- 
ſpect is ſo raviſhing, that it is with 


Concern I tell you I can find nothing 
of the growth of Britain to be com- 
par'd to it. I mean not, that our Poets 
have not touch d the Subject of Love 


with Succeſs, or that there is a Barren- 
neſs of thoſe who have bent their Ta- 
lents that way: On the contrary, there 
is ſcarce a Man, I believe, but has in 


ſome part of his Life made cxtraordi- 


nary Efforts in this kind. Whoever in- 


vol d the Muſes, but his Miſtreſs was 


concern d? In ſhort, it is ſo common a 
Theme, I am pain d with it in Conver- 
ſation, I ſicken at it in Tragedies, I am 
even oblig'd to bribe it from my Win- 


dows, where it is often ſung with 


greater Sonorouſneſs than is agreeable 
to me. But to return to what I was 
ſaying, the Engliſh Poets have laviſh'd 
infinite Wit upon this Topick z but 
they ſeem to have employ d their 
Pains rather in adorning it with new 
Turns and Flouriſhes, than in imaging 


real Paſſion, as, you ſee, - Sappho 


SP 11 


Bit 4 ib Immortal Gods is He, 
The Touth, who fondly ſits by Thee, &e, 


Read her in the Greek, read her in the 
Latin, read her in the Exgliſb, ſhe {till 
ſhines out in her genuin Charms, and 
Nature accompanies her in every Word. 
No Man living, who has not been too 
wiſe or too ſtupid to taſte the Sweets 
and Pains of Love, but will find his 
Heart beating Time to the Symptoms 
here expreſs d, and confeſs the Refle- 
— onginus makes to be perfectly 
Ju i | . ; . 


To Love when Sappho tun d ber Lyre; 
She both deſcribd, and felt the Fire- 
The Cyprian Queen poſſeſs'd ber Whole, 
And in her Lines you fee her Soul. 
Who tells me, Sappho was not Fair ? 

Go, view her Ode; ſhe's painted there. 


In order to finiſh Sappho's Elogium, I 
will beg leave to tranſcribe a Paſſage 
from Plutarch, where he ſpeaks of the 
violent Love of the young Prince An- 
 Tiochas, who languiſhd for his Mother- 
in-Law, the fair Stratonice. Eraſiſtratus, 
the Phyſician who attended him, ſays 
_— Plutarch, 


— 


—_ A 


Dionvyslus LoNxeinus. 


Platarch, quickly perceived that Love was 
bis Diſtemper; but all the difficulty was to 
diſcover the Object of his Flame: He 
therefore diligently waited in his Chamber, 
and when any of the charming Beauties 


| the Court made their Viſits to the ſock 


Prince, he curiouſly obſerved the Emotions 
and Alterations in the Countenance of An- 
tiochus, which be well knew were wont 


upon ſuch Surprizes to betray the inward 
Paſſions and Inclinations of the Soul: He 


therefore took notice, that the Preſence of 
the Court Ladies wrought no manner of 
Alteration in bim; but when Stratonice 
came alone, or in Company with Seleucus, 
to make him a Viſit, he obſerved in him 
all thoſe Symptoms of a moſt vilent Paſ- 


fron, which are ſo tenderly expreſſed by the 


ingenious. Sappho; he became ſuddenly 


mute and ſilent, his Paſſion ſmothering bis 


Words; a fiery Bluſh would mount into bis 


Face ; be would fix his Eyes upon Stra- 


tanice, and then preſently withdraw thoſe 


ſtollen and guiliy Looks his Pulſe would 


be diſordered; a cold Sweat would ſeize 
upon bim, and unable to ſupport the vio» 
lent Paſſiow, he would become ſenſeleſs and 
pale as that Death which he ſo much de- 
d. N 


N 3 | I can't 
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I can't leave the Subject of this Ode 
without obſerving the Excellence of Ca- 
tulluss Verſion of it, which I think may 
ſerve as a Pattern for all future Tran. 


' Nations of what kind ſoever. He keeps 


up to the pure Spirit of the Original, 
and yet has ſcarce loſt the Beauty of 
an Expletive. He is as rigorous as 
Johnſon, and as delightful as Roſcom. 
anffarions of Horace's 
h 85 


If you turn your Eye back upon 
Longinus, you will find he ſays, That 
what conſtitutes the chief Beauty of 
Sappho's Poem, is) no other than a Col- 
lection of proper Circumſtances; and 
that to make choice of ſuch with Judg- 
ment, and to connect them with Art, 
is of great uſe and power in forming 


the Sublime. Is there any thing Ex- 


cellent in any Language, for which our 
Favourite Shakeſpear will not furniſh us 
with a Parallel? I will mention only 


thoſe Lines, where he introduces King 


Arthur : 


John, endeavouring to engage Hubert 
in the Murder of the young Prince, 


1 had z 


Dioxrslius Lonerus. 


8 1 hed « Thing to fog, . 
The Sun is in the Har n, * 


Dy 
hb of av wanton, aud 00 full of 


Hear me aka: thy Ears, and make 


gawdes. i 
To | +1 ae Audience. If the Midnight- 
Did with bis Iron Tongue and Brazen 

Mouth 


Sound on into the drowzy Race of 


N. gb: 


1 Tf thy ſame were a C hurch-Yard, where 


we ſtand, 


And mow poſſeſſed with a thouſand 


Wrong 
Or if "os "ſrl Spirit, Melancholy, 


Had bakd thy Blood, and made it 


beavy, thick, 


Which "te runs trickling up and down 


the Veins, 


| Making the 1 deot, Laughter, keeps Mens 


Eyes, 


And ftrain their Checks to idle Merri- 


ment, 
A 4 . bateful 10 my Purpoſes : 
Or if that thou gang ſee me without 


Eyes, 


reply 


| Without 4 Tongue, uſing Conceit alone; 


N 4 Then, 
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Then, in deſpight . of brooded watchful 
| ay, SE mat v3) 


I would into thy Boſom pour, &c. „ 


I need not obſerve to you, what a va- 

riety of fearful Circumſtances the Poet 
here heaps together, what Images of 
Death and Horror he preſents us with, 
and with what Solemnity he introduces 
them, The Sun i in the Heau'n, &c. 


_ "Twere endleſs to glance upon every 


Particular. 39 1 


Our Critick mentions one of Homers 
Tempeſts, as a pregnant Inſtance of 
that Sublime which is rais'd out of 
Circumſtances; upon which occaſion 
he alſo cites the following Verſes from 
an Anonymous Author: Le: 


f wondrous Things it ſeems, &c. 


This ſort of Writing, he, tells us, is 


perhaps pretty and fanciful, but not 


great. If I forget not, ſome gawdy 
Strokes of this glittering Tinſel-Vein 
may be found ſometimes in Mr. Waller; 
and the Italian Poets, as far as the lit- 
tle Knowledge IT have of that Tongue 
will permit me to judge, ſeem to 
_ + 7 abound 


— * 3 " J 
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abound with Ornaments of a mixed 
kind, as our own Spencer, who, if I 
may uſe the Expreſſion, copies from 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid in the ſame 
Breath. II | 


— 


With Submiſſion, my Lady Chndleigh's 
Poetry is rather Florid than Sublime; 
and Mr. D'Urfey himſelf, who has 
touch'd ſome part of Lyricks with great 


Humour and Maſtery, is yet not ſo 


happy in hitting the wonderful and the 


grand. 


But to return to Homer's Tempeſt: 


So when a Tempeſt riſes in the Main, 
The wind. ſwoll n Waves, &c. 


I might, Sir, furniſh you with Storming 


and Bluſtring enough in all conſcience 


bur, I profeſs, I know of no Storm, 
but the famous one in Virgil, that could 


be properly inſerted in this place. Let 
us ſee, however, how Shakeſpear cur- 
ſorily touches upon this Subject. 


I 


— 


n nn 
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— Cicerq, fas Caſca, 

I bave ſeen Tempeſts, when the ſcolding 
Winds 

Have riv'd the hnotly Ouke 3 and I — 
ſeen 
Th ambitious Ocean foe, aud rage, 

dl and foam, 
To be exalted * the ee 

Clouds. 


The Critick enlarges upon the cloſe of 
Homer's Deſcription, 


The e with ſhivering Horror 

uake, — 
42 ſcarce, but ſcarce eluds the _— 
ing Wreck, 


| And very juſtly cenſures PRE s At- 
tempt of refining upon it in the fol- 
lowing 3 a 


ere only flood — 
*Twixt Them and Death 4 ſlender Piece 
of Wood. | 


I think, I have heard it obſerv d by Vou 
and Others, that Mr. Cowley delights in 


yon « of this Nature. Thar great 2 
l . 


— 


Dioxxstus Loneinus. 


* —— — 


had ſo luxuriant a Fancy, that I can 
compare him to nothing more pro- 


perly than a too rich Soil, which breeds 


Flowers and Weeds promiſcuouſly, and 
exerts it ſelf with ſo great an Exuberance, 


that at length it becomes Barren thro 


its Fertility ; His Beauties crowd ſo 

thick one upon another, that they loſe 
_ diſtinQtion : You there ſee Order it ſelf 
in Anarchy: I am oppreſs d with an In- 


finity of Sweets, and pleas'd againſt my 


Inclination. To ſay no more, what the 
fair Sex ſo generally approve, we ought 
in good Manners to admire. If Mr. 
Cowley falls ſhort of Milion in the Sub- 


lime, he exceeds him in the Number 


of, his Conceits : If he is not ſo ſtrong, 


ſo juſt, ſo muſical, as Dryden, he has 


greater Opulence aud Variety. 


As to what remains, I cannot poſlib- 


ly agree with a great Author in all 
his Sentiments of Ovid. Ovid, tis true, 


is full of Turns; but thoſe Turns are 

ſo many ſoft Touches of Nature: 
x Mater, ait 3 tata eff Dea nomine mas 
They 
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They are artful Strokes which play up- 


— 


on the Paſſions, and awake the Mind: 
They are as thoſe ſprightly Airs of 
Mulick, which call the Soul up into 


the Ear, and bid her liſten : They are 


Turns indeed, but ſuch as conliſt in 
Things, not in Words: I mean only in 
the general : In ſhort, they are the ve- 
ry reverſe of thoſe frivolous and unna-. 
tural Conceits, with which the Taſte of 
this Age has been ſo miſerably de- 


; bauch d. 


It would perhaps be no unpleaſant 


Piece of Hiſtory to give a regular Ac- 


count, how from the Primitive Barba- 
riſm of Craubo, we firſt of all refigd 
our Labours into Anagrams and Acro- 
ſticks; how Anagrams and Acroſticks 


were ſucceeded in the next Age by 


Doggrel; how Doggrel: was afterwards 
exchang'd for Pun, with that ſort of 


Wit, under all its various Denomina- 


tions; and how from Pun we are at 
laſt arrived to certain prettineſſes of 


Fancy, by ſome miſtaken for eaſy Wri- 


ting, by others for genteel Poetry, and 


call d by ſowre Criticks, Chim. Cham. 
Bur this I forbear at preſent, and ſhall 


only rake notice, that. our Judgments 
PL are 


* ad mm” VP 
* 


* 
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are — perverted with reſpect to 
Lain Compoſitions: I will inſtance in 


the ſo much admir d Pſalm of Bucha- 
nan, which begins 195 


Dien procul 4 patira meſt Bab lonis 3 in 


oris, 
 Fluminis ad.  liquidas forte Kauen 
a . &c. 


There never was any thing ſo Barba- 


rous, ſo Gothick, ſo truly Modern, as 
theſe Verſes :. They are only a conti- 
nued Jangle of Dactyls and Spondees, 
which Chime on, like a Pack-Horſe, in 


the ſame Pace; a heap of al ts he 


accompanied with moſt wretched Adje- 
ctives: You may know the Palins of 


the Words, in every Line, without look- 


ing into it. Is there any thing like 
this in Tibullus, Ovid, nay, even in Mar- 
tial, or any ancient Writer whatever? 
The Lines indeed ſeem to run pre 


much into what they call the Golden 
Verſe; but even that, if not a Fault, 


is yet no Beauty, and at beſt but a 


perior to Latin Rhimes. 
. _ | I muſt 


 Moznkiſh Invention. In ſhort, all ſuch _ - 
Poetry as this is but one degree ſu- 
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I muſt now turn the Courſe of theſe 
Marks into their firſt Channel again, 
and go on in order with my Author. 
But to make you ſome Recompence 
for the preceding Digreſſion, I will caſt 
the remaining part into as narrow a 


Compaſs as is poſſible. The next thing 


then the Critick points at, is that hap- 
py Boldneſs and Maſtery which Buri. 
pides diſcovers in the deſigning of his 
Images ; but here I muſt remind you, 
that by the word Images, he underſtands 
no other than thoſe Enthuſiaſms and 


Tranfports, where the Poet ſeems to 


ſee the Thing he is ſhenking of, as in 
rhis of Oreftes : 


0 Mother, drive theſe bideous S _ 


hence - 
See, ſee, they come ... 


There cannot * a ai a of 


this kind, than what Shakeſpear affords 
us in the Tragedy of Richard the Third; 
where that wicked Prince, the Night 
beſore the fatal Battle of Boſworth, is re- 

pri ſented as ſtarting out of a Dream, in 


Which the Ghoſts of all thoſe he had 8 


murder d * to him: 
: Give 


8 
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Give me another Horſs: Bind 1 my 
Wound. 

Have Mercy, Jeſu. Soft, 1 did but 
dream. 

Oh, Coward-Conſcience! how doſt thou 

fi mes 

The Lights burn blue. It is not dead 

Midnight. 


Cold E. Drops ſtand on my en- 


ibu 4 | fear wy fe Ac. 


That of Mackbeth i is no leſs excellent: : I 


1 As a Dagger, which 1 ſee before 


The 1 toward my 
let me clutch 2 


FN Come | 


I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee — | 


1 ſee thee {ORE 


And again, 


What Hand- are bere Hah! the 
Pluck om my Eyes. 


To conclude this Subject, if 


own 


into Milton s Eighth Book, and there 


read the Auf wer | Raphael gives Adam 


con- 


\ 


REMARK. TY | 


ginus had to think that the Soul of Ex- 
ripides accompanied Phaeton in his Flight 


that at the ſight of Bacchus, 


the Beauty there is ſometimes in with- 


5 inſtances from Aenophon and Homer: 


— — 


concerning the Cæleſtial Luminaries, 
you will have at leaſt as good reaſon | 
to imagin, that the Poet was original- 
ly an Inhabitant of the Moon, as Lon. 


thro' the Heavens : 
Clſe to the Pleides Se— & 
If Hiſchylus is very bold, where he ſays, 


The Dome. en and the whole Pe 


luce roars. 


What will Fou as of ou abe 2 


ou not raisd an anjverſal 8 hows, 

That 33 irembled underneath ber 
Bank-. 

Jo hear the Replication of their Sounds 


Made in her Concave & bores — 
The Critick in the next place obſerves 
drawing the connecting Particles, and 


M 


0 4 25 
* * 2 8 rn PRE” * 
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| - 


We went by your Commands 4— 


This Figu re is ſo very common, that i 


were — to inſiſt upon it. The 
Comick Writers are every where full of 
it; and in particular, 1 ef. 


; Mum eſt. Thicet. Peri ti 
|; El. de. * 8 


ir << | Fanue interim 
| Procedit Sequimur. ad Sepulchrum ve- 
| f nin us. 


I ignem impoſita eft. F letur.—— 


The Changes of the Number and: Per- 
t fon are Figures as common as the pre- 
| ceding : ann 


: Shakeſpear, 


| Los would bave negli, the very in 
| dom ſpake; © 
| So d greedy Looks of Toung and 
: 11555 Caſements deried their alu | 
, * 7 ' 


Wk. 4 
* 
920 
r * 
* 
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As to ſudden Tranſitions, Tanks 5 
duces à very beautiful Example = 


Homer. 


B. Hector ta "the Trojans, Se 


There is one no leſs exquiſite in NIL 
ton, which, tho it has been taken no- 
tice of before, I ſhall beg leave to ſer 
down. The Paſiage I mean is that 
where Adam and Eve are deſcrib'd as 
addreſſing thomioives to their erg 
Orizons : 


Tikes. * their ſhady Lodge A both 
00 

. Bk tur d, and under ow? Sky 
=; as :- 
The Ged, Ws made both ur, Earth, 
and Howes, 
Which the bebeld, the Moon s reſplen- 
dien Globe 

And ſtarry Pole. Thou alſo made 
the Night, 
7 1 Omnipotnt, and Thow the 


This Artifice of the Tranſition is us d 
after very different manners: Penelope s 


Speech, for inſtance, in the Oduſſei is 
quoted 


N 


1 himſelf thus ; 


„ 0 « -_—_ _— wt... I 
a . - 
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quoted by Longizus to the ſame effect. 
] am tender of burthening you with 
too many Quotations, and therefore 


will only add, that if you pleaſe to 


run aver Mr. Philips $ Paſtorals, you 


greater Patheticalneſs than I have any 


where found. There is alſo in the 
Temple of Death, tranſlated from the 
French by the Duke of Buc hirgluur, 


o paſſionate a Tranſition, that I can't 


forbear inſerting it. Orontes there com- 5 


plaining of his Almeris's Death, expreſ 


My Hopes aud Dangers 1 were sf mine 
than hers ; 


thoſe with Fears : © 
"oth Hearts united bad the fame De- 


tres, 


And both alike burn 'd in impatient | 


Fire. 

Too fairhful Memory, 1 ou thee 
rallies 

Thy wretched Maſter kindly to de- 


cerve z 
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will ſee theſe Turns employed in their 
utmoſt Force and Beauty, and with 


des Abd ber Soul with z, and 


» # 2 O 
” * 5 * N 
7 k 
: — 
5 % * 
* 
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{Mako ave not once  Poſſeſſr' . her 
1 Clarus, &c. 194 0 


Wnoever can bach chis Piece, michiue 
giving way to the ſoft Meltings of Hu- 
manity, without feeling in himſelf eve- 
ry Symptom of Grief, Pity, and Ten- 
derneſs, muſt either have a Heart or a 


ae hat is impenetrable. 


9 


when Long ins comes to hat part 


of Oratory, leh: conſiſts in the diſ- 
| poſing and ranging of Words in their 


* order, he tells us, that this 
Diſpoſition or Rangement, if skilfully 
managed, creates a kind of Sublime, 


even where the Thought themſelves 


are very mean, and gives a certain 
Appearance of Nobleneſs to what were 
otherwiſe extremely trivial. This he 
exempliſies in the following Lines of 
un; ; 


Such numerous u, at once dire my 
Mind; 


2 can 20 room * other Sorrows 


find. 


There are numberleſs Paſſages 4 chis 
Nature to be met with in our —_ 3 
but 


* 
A | * 


a 
F 
— 
| 
„ 
S 
n 

- 
Sc 
f 


* 


—_— 


Dy ONY as Londikus 


— Es 


Ln 


but 1 ſhall. mention bay, one from wap 


cer - 


Tani . ortune | hath * all is 
pright, 
Aud thrilling Sorrow thrown bis ut- 
moſt Dart: 
155 fad Tas cannot tell more leur 
light, © 


That that 'F feel and harbour in 7 | 


Heart. 


N. ho: hath endur's d. the L bal, Can bear 
each pert. | 


If one examins nicely into the Thou ght 


in theſe Verſes, nothing can be more 


low and miſerable, and yet it is impoſ- 
ſible not to be pleaſed with them: What 
with Oſtentation of Language, what 
with Harmony of Sound, Pomp of 
Epithet, and the agreeable Turn he 

Ives it, we are, I know not how, de- 


uded into an Admiration of that we 
ſnould contemn, if not ſupported by 


ſuch Ornaments. Verſes of this ſort, 
if T may be allow'd the Compariſon, 


are like thoſe Faces which, if you con- 


ſider each Feature diſtinctly, have no- 
chin 5 agrecable, bur diſcover variety of 


O 3 Graces 


— In 
- 
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Graces when ſurvey d at once in hs 
Sy of the whole: The ſeveral 
Parts l aſunder with diſadvantage, 
but unite in a profuſion of Charms. | 


Our Author illuſtrates this Subject 
with another Example, which is. alſo 
taken from Euripides, 1 will Tar: it 


; down as it is in the Greeks 


to be very noble; and obſerves, -. that 


E > = 
| The mer ita, G hu Makes 
Tara, TETERY, 9e aueh 40. | 


If beply round be wings: lin, refieſi 
rng; 

The Tree, the Rock „ the . be 
trails: along, © 3; 

Obſeguious to bis Motions — 


He confeſſes the Thought in this . 
by which I ſuppoſe he means the Image, 


as the Meaſure is not tripping but 
grave, ſo the Pauſes, which are indeed 


_ admirable, ſerve: as fo many Props to 
ſupport and clevate it to that pitch of 


Sublimeneſs which it bears. You will 
ſore F ove endeavour d to work te 
3 a 057 Ah E 


r 
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hy Ex 8405 into a forr « Jambick, 
which is the Number the Greek runs 
in; and if you look. cautiouſly into the 
Nature of that Meaſure, you will find 
that as it has a ſettled deliberate Pace, 

ſo there is in it a Solemnity, which 
creates a certain Gravity or Awe in 
the Mind of the Reader, and gives him 
fomewhat of Compoſure : And this ] 
take to be the true meaning of that 
Expreſſion in Horace, where he tells us 
that the Dramatick Writers made choice 
of the Iambick Foot as moſt proper for 

en pp, the tention _— the Audi. 
. 


; 275 — E. populares | 
Pincentews freed. — — 


— 


I morrow, ſays Shakeſpear, to morrow 
and to morrow _ 
Creeps in 4 Hedi Pace frog Dy to 
OS, &c. 


3 


| And Spencer, 


04 


| R E alm 1 on 


—_ fl a4 a <P 


| 1 down We He 311 
1 be fel, as an. lage Rock 
. Wi in dreadful 3 Poiſe, is from the. —_ 
| Land rift, 5 
Wheſe falſe F onndations Waves beve 
waſh'd away ; hoot 
So down be A and bike - an heed 
Mountain Y. 


Wherher the Reflections that bows been 
made upon that of Virgil, Procumbit humi 
Bos, are fanciful or real, I pretend not 
to determine; but here, as you can- 
not but take notice, the Numbers move 
on ſlowly maj jcſtical, and ſeem to ſtep 
with that le Grandeur and re- 
| | og Pauſe which a graceful Trage- 
an expreſſes on the Theatre. Such 
Obſervations as theſe may ſeem to 
flow from an over-warm Imagination, 
and to carry Criticiſm beyond irs due 
Bounds : It muſt not indeed be expe- 
cted a Man ſhould give into them, 
Who has not a Mind well heated and 
prepar d to receive the Impreſſions of 
Poetry. But after all, you will, per- 
_ haps, ſay, they are * which — 
low 
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low in Nature, and of their own ac- 
cords, upon the working up of a great 

ion, without any previous De- 
Ggn, or direct Intention of the Poet. 
3 Be it nn Vet they are Niceties which 
Jes — o aggrandize our Ideas, and are 
„ a eaſt agrerable, if no uſeful, Ame 
ments to the e f 


on Thus, Sir, I have run over all the 
Poetical Quotations I find in Losgi- 
nus with what Brevity I. was able, 
eeable to the Promiſe I gave you. 
the Reflections I have made fall in 
with the general Taſte, I ſhall - very 
well pleas d; if they do not, I — 
not to be diſpleas d: What 1 have 
ſaid is my private, but yet impartial 
Senſe ; if the (Criticiſms are not juſt, 
they are candid; and tho I have de- 
liver d my Thoughts freely, I hope I 
| haye done it inoffenſively. As for the 
reſt, whatever Lapſes in Writing, or 
Inaceuracy of Style, you may iſcern 
in the Courſe: of theſe: Remarks, they 
are what I am the leſs concern'd for, 
becauſe they may naturally pretend an 
_ eaſier Cum to your Indulgence. 2 | 


©? Wo wu 
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— 
> 
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whole, if I may obtain from 
. 
Cercilius, viz. That I am more 
commendea for 

lamaab 


the 
the 
to 


On 
ou 
thor 
10 bt 


d f 

Laweable for my Omijſions, 
fully ſatisfied : More than 
not be ſo vain as to ex- 
can write as well as _ 


been at, than b 

1 ſhall be 
I will 
till 


88 
, I 
can judge. | 
If the Time allow'd me for the caſt- 
g theſe looſe Thoughts. into the 
Form of a Letter had 
would have conſider d ſome of dur 
Poets, as Waller, Milton, Sbaleſpe ar, 
Fletcher, and others, in the ſame View 
28 Longins has characteriz d Hypeside, 
and Demoſthenes: Maller abounds with 
a multitude of eaſy Turns and ſprighe · 
ly Strokes of Fancy: Milian pours up- 
on us a Torrent of Images, great and 
terrible: In Subjects common to them 
both, Water is moſt fruitſul; Milton 
moſt natural. I have a Fondneſs for 
the one, but I pay Adotation to the 
other. In like manner, Fletcher perpe- 
tually pleaſes me; bur I am firuck 
with Aſtoniſſiment when I read Shale 
ſear Can one read him without the 


4 4 2 * a 


— 


the Pains I law 


perniitred, -T 1 


r 


— srus Loxsixus. 


EC 


et — — 


a u 1 Or would yon not 

rather be Author of che Two wonder- 
ful Scenes in Jalias Ceſar, than all 
Dryden s Plays put together, even tho 
they were ten times as Voluminous as 
they are? For my own: Parts, I could 
Alvoſt - be. content, that Virgil 


himſelf 
„ he were 


more 8 yr = fame time xc 
muſt. be granted, that choſe Writers, 
Who excel ſo highly in the: Grand and 


Lofty, are liable ro numerous Failings, 


and thoſe ſometimes very groſs ones; 
but how can one expect it ſhould be 
otherwiſe 2 Human Spirit in ſuch Works 
is wrought to its utmoſt ſtretch, and 


| we, as our Critick. obſerves, ' poſ- 


ſi upport ic ſelf thro' the whole 
—4 equal Majeſty; Nature asks a 
Breathing· time: He muſt trifle. with 
Homer, who would riſe to Homer's. Al- 
titudes. To conclude, if theſe great 
Men are at ſome Times as the Ocean, 
in its Exaltations, or as the Sun in his 


Meridian, 4 muſt be allowd at 
Others, to exe onal Sing! in 57 Ws de- 


cline : "BP 


4245 1. 
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There is * kind off no To — in rake 
Productions of great Genius s. | Now 
vou ſhall fee them ſtriking the Clouds 
3 8 Heads; now ther Rho the 
ground : They have their e 
and bey have their Wanes* } ex ” F- ey "= 
: © Such the: inconflent Qu, of Nig a 


£3: 60 


— ; Pear. 3 2 
Ai diff rent Times 4 a rent Dreſs he 
4 D Wears ;- 319 27s 21170 75 
Fler Head encireled in ” with Sue 
3619 ay, * Fj | 
The glimmering 
' by plays + 
ISAs her now vets ve lows, 
"bd ately-large the you * _ 
> Sr 
4 length, el Orb'd; in n ob 
© ee, 
1 8 ee and expanded 
 Priding ſhe views : Heav'n | the | fair n= 
 Round- admires, 
And bides dininiſ 'd its rolle Fi 5, 
ub 
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But then, again ber dwinding Splendor | 
ades, 
| Fug all the ſhining Pomp 1 caß in 
Shades; 
With leſſer Lights the Jregled Hithers . 


ead, 
| And each ſnall Ye wplifts its twinkling 
| Head. 


1 am with che moſt ſincere Friendſhip . 
and Eſteem, 
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